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Oxford 


The Oxford English Dictionary. 
Edited by SIR JAMES A. H. MURRAY, HENRY BRADLEY, 
W. A. CRAIGIE, and C. T. ONIONS. 
Two New Sections. 
WASH.-WAVY. By HENRY BRADLEY. 5bs. net. 
WH.-WHISKING. 


By C. T. ONIONS. 5s. net. 
Shakespeare’s Use of Song. 


With the Text of the Principal Songs. By RICHMOND NOBLE. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Studies in the Development of the Fool in 
the Elizabethan Drama. 


A Thesis approved for the Degree of Master of Arts in the 
hag = gee of London, By OLIVE MARY BUSBY. Royal 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


Scene. 
By E. GORDON CRAIG. Reproductions in Collotype of 19 original 
etchings, and two additional plates in text. With an Introduction 
and Prefatory Poem by JOHN MASEFIELD. Two editions : 
(1) 100 copies signed by the Author and specially bound, £2 2s. net; 
(2) cloth, 25s. net. [Shortly. 


R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots.) 
A play in Three Acts and an Epilogue by KAREL CAPEK. Trans- 
lated from the Czech by PAUL SELVER, and adapted for the 
English Stage by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The printed version of the play which has just been produced at the 
St. Martin’s Theatre in London, and has caused considerable sensation. 
For acting purposes it was found necessary to make a few alterations. 


“And So Ad Infinitum.” 


(The Life of the Insects.) 
An Entomological Review, in Three Acts, a Prologue and an 
Epilogue by the Brothers CAPEK. The authorized translation from 
the Czech by PAUL SELVER. Freely adapted for the English Stage 
by NIGEL PLAYFAIR and CLIFFORD BAX. 8vo. 2s. net. 
Now being played at the Regent Theatre. 


Plays. 
By LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER 
MAUDE. Complete edition, including the Posthumous Plays. Pott 
8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste grain, 3s. 6d. net. 
[World’s Classics. 
It is pointed out that Tolstoy’s recognition as a great dramatist has 
been almost confined to the Continent. The plays are The First Dis- 
tiller, a comedy, a dramatized version of The Imp and The Crust; The 
Power of Darkness; The Fruits of Enlightenment; The Live Corpse 
(produced in London as Reparation in 1919-20); The Cause of it all; 
The Light Shines in Darkness—the last considered by Mr. Shaw as 
Tolstoy’s masterpiece. 


War and Peace. 
A Novel by LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER 
MAUDE. In three volumes. Volumes I. and II. Pott 8vo. Thin 
paper, cloth, 2s, net each. Paste grain, 3s. 6d. net each. 


[World’s Classics. 
A Russian Gentleman. 


By SERGHEI AKSAKOFF. Translated from the Russian by J. D. 
DUFF. Pott 8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste grain, 3s. 6d. 


net. 
[World’s Classics. 


A Russian Gentleman (called by its author Family History) was first 
published, serially, in 1846. Aksikoff is a classic in his own country, 
on account of his style, his powers of observation and memory, and 
his attractive personality. The translation was first published in 1915, 
and has long been out of print. 


Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 
With an Introduction by MICHAEL SADLEIR. Pott 8vo. Thin 
paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste grain, 3s. 6d. net. 
[World’s Classics. 


First published in 1883 and never before reprinted in this country. 
Frederic Harrison called it “ that frank and amusing book—one of the 
most brisk and manly autobiographies in our language.” 


A Memoir of the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Fry, G.C.B., 1827-1918 


By his daughter AGNES FRY. Compiled largely from an Auto- 
biography written for his family. 8vo. With a portrait in photo- 
gravure. Cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ishpahan. 


By JAMES MORIER. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Cc. W. STEWART. Pott 8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste 


grain, 3s. 6d. net. 
(World’s Classics. 


Law and the Humanities. 
A Lecture delivered by J. E. G. De MONTMORENCY, at Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, November 24, 1922. Demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

A plea for the introduction of a course of law studies into education 
both in the schools and the Faculty of Arts of London University. 


Humphrey Milford, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, London, E.C.4 


Books 


Meteorologica. 
By E. W. WEBSTER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (The W : 
translated into English. The earlier volumes 
of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS, the later under the edinnn? 
of Mr. ROSS, and the general advice of Mr. SMITH.) ” 


Prosodia Latina, an Introduction to Classical Latin 


Verse. 
4 J. P. POSTGATE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“‘The object of this handbook is to provide learners, and teachers 

who are somewhat less than experts, with a clear and rational account 

of Latin Prosody and Versification within the Classical Period.” 


Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria. 

By NORMAN WENTWORTH DE WIT. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 

A study of all the individual poems of the minor Virgilian corpus, 
the author hoping to settle the problem of authenticity. He concludes 
that all the poems of the group, save the anachronistic Elegiae in 
Maecenatem, stand or fall together. The volume includes a lecture on 
Virgil, the Romanticist. 


Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author attempts to review the actual chronological 
growth of those doctrines round which have been built the Buddhist 
system. 


Workshop Organization. 
By G. D. H. COLE. (Carnegie Endowment. Economic and Social 
History of the World War. British Series. Under the general 
editorship of JAMES T. SHOTWELL.) Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Attempts to give an adequate general account of the workshop move- 
ment—its aims, methods, organization, and its relation to the Labour 
movement as a whole and to the war-time problems with which it 
attempted to deal. 


Trade Unionism and Munitions. 
By G. D. H. COLE. (Carnegie Endowment. Economic and Social 
History of the World War. _ British Series. _ Under the general 
editorship of JAMES T. SHOTWELL.) Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
“This account of Labour in the Munitions Industries during the war 
period is drawn from a very diverse set of sources. In most of the 
events described the writer, in his capacity as adviser to the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, was directly concerned.” 


Towns and Town Planning: Ancient and 


Modern. 


By T. H. HUGHES and E. A. G. LAMBORN. Crown 4to. With 
90 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
Contents: A_ Brief Historical Sketch; Town and Village in Britain; 
The ‘Modern Movement; The Future. 


Site Planning in Practice. An Investigation of 
the Principles of Housing Estate Development. 
By F. LONGSTRETH THOMPSON. With a Foreword by Ray- 
mond Unwin. 8vo. With 136 Illustrations and Plans. 16s. net. 


The Law and Practice with regard to 


Housing in England and Wales. 
By Sir KINGSLEY WOOD, with a Preface by the Right Hon. 
CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 8vo. 42s. net. 


City Government of Winchester. 
From the Records of the XIV. and XV. Centuries. By J. S. 
FURLEY. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo. net. 

The object of this work is to endeavour to show, by example of the 
documents preserved in the city, what were the conditions of city life and 
the system of city government in Winchester during Richard II's reign 
and the years shortly before and after it. 


The Causes and Character of the American 


Revolution. 


By H. E. EGERTON. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[Histories of the Nation. 


Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth 
‘Century. 


Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford, 
it Term, 1922. By SIR RICHARD LGDGE. Royal 8vo. 
. net. 

Since the outbreak of the war in 1914 there has been a_ marked 
increase of interest in history, and especially in the history of foreign 
policy. The Ford Lectures for 1922 attempt to deal with a chapter of 
that history by tracing the relations -of Britain with Prussia during the 
eighteenth century. 


History of British India under the Company 


and the Crown. 
By P. E. ROBERTS. Being an edition in ene volume of Vol. VII. 
(Parts I. and II.) of the Historical Geography of the Dominions, 
edited by SIR CHARLES LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD. Fourth edition, revised by GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD. 8vo. With 28 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Notes of the Week 


M:= BALDWIN’S Ministry has had an 


auspicious beginning. Mr. McKenna's accept- 

ance of an invitation to join the Government as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer strengthens it just where 
it was weak, and ensures sympathetic contact with 
those industrial elements which must have an ever- 
increasing influence in practical politics to-day. Mr. 
McKenna’s experience of the City has inevitably turned 
him more and more towards Conservatism. The 
SaTuRDAY REviIEW suggested his entering the fold last 
November, and we are glad to find that we were only 
six months in advance of an accomplished fact, upon 
which both Mr. McKenna and Mr. Baldwin are to be 
congratulated. Before long we expect to be welcoming 
Mr. Churchill. 


THE HOME SECRETARY’S DEFENCE 


Mr. Bridgeman has had the sympathy of most right- 
thinking people in the great, the crippling difficulties 
under which he defended himself in the debate on 
the Indemnity Bill. The tender concern of some Oppo- 
sition members lest the cases of the deportees should 
be prejudiced, might well have been accompanied by 
some solicitude for the Home Secretary, whose case 
could not be stated at all effectively without allusion 
to the political character and known or reasonably 
Presumed intentions of the deportees.. Mr. Bridge- 
man’s critics cannot have it both ways. If it is intoler- 
able that the legal position of a deported suspect should 
be prejudiced by Mr. Bridgeman’s statement of reasons 


for action against him, then Mr. Bridgeman should be 
spared the necessity of defending himself except in the 
most general terms. And if the question is to be 
fought out outside the House, it should not, except 
as regards pure principle, be debated inside it. But 
there is nothing more agreeable to the chivalrous 
champions of the oppressed than the opportunity of 
assailing a Minister whose hands are tied. 


FORETHOUGHT AND AFTERTHOUGHT 


We are glad that Lord Robert Cecil should be where 
he is in the reconstituted Government, and nothing 
could be farther from our purpose than ungenerous 
comment on his generous action on Tuesday, in the 
House of Commons, in limiting the scope of the 
Indemnity Bill to meet Opposition criticism. We are 
bound to say, however, that in our opinion the most 
gracious afterthought does not compensate for lack 
of forethought. The Indemnity Bill, we admit, has 
been produced in an emergency, and amid the dis- 
tractions of Cabinet-making. Nevertheless, a Bill is 
supposed to come before the House, when the Govern- 
ment are responsible for legislation, in the form which 
most exactly expresses their requirements, and no 
amount of sympathy with the objects of this particular 
measure can blind us to the fact that the Indemnity Bill, 
as presented to the House, extended protection to acts 
which the Government had neither need nor desire to 
shield. The House warmly appreciates deference to 
criticism, but rather when it means withdrawal from 
positions the Government meant to hold than when it 
consists simply of withdrawal from outposts occupied 
in absence of mind. 


M. POINCARE AND THE CHAMBER 


M. Poincaré’s Ruhr policy was endorsed by the usual 
very large majority in the Chamber. In the course of 
the debate M. Tardieu declared that instead of there 
being a surplus from the Ruhr adventure, as M. 
Poincaré asserted, there was actually a deficit of about 
300 million francs—which is true, everything being 
taken into account. So far, however, from this heavy 
loss to France in her embarrassed financial position pre- 
senting itself to M. Tardieu as a grave criticism of her 
action in the Ruhr, it appeared to him merely to have 
been caused by the inadequacy of the pressure exerted 
on Germany, and he called for severer measures. 
These, M. Poincaré said, would be taken if it seemed 
likely that German resistance would be prolonged into 
the coming winter. 


THE RED RUHR 

This may, perhaps, be taken as a hint to the German 
Government to expedite its new offer on reparations, 
but Berlin fumbles, and is not yet ready. With an eye 
fixed on England, Brussels is moving again to find a 
basis for fresh negotiations—somewhat to the dismay 
of France, who evidently thinks that little good will 
come out of the meeting arranged for next week 
between the French and Belgian Premiers. In the 
Ruhr itself the seizure of Gelsenkirchen and other places 
by Communists, who took advantage of the absence of 
the police and what looked like the calculated indiffer- 
ence of the occupation authorities, has resulted in 
increasing the disorder and confusion of the district, 
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and has added to the difficulties of Germany. But as a 
Red Ruhr will certainly not suit France, this state of 
things must soon be brought to an end. 


THE SOVIET NOTE 

Lord Curzon gave M. Krassin a long interview on 
Monday, and discussed with him the recent Soviet 
Note in detail. Though that Note was more or less 
conciliatory on the surface, it was in substance far from 
satisfactory, particularly the matter of propaganda. 
It suggested a conference on matters that were not 
really in debate at all. That Lord Curzon, as was to 
be expected, took a firm stand is plain from the fact 
that while he granted some little further time in which 
M. Krassin might once again communicate with Mos- 
cow, he has intimated, in a Note in reply to that of the 
Soviet, that an answer must shortly be forthcoming 
with explicit assurances and guarantees, otherwise 
there will be an end of the whole business, In Mos- 
cow and other parts of Russia the Soviet authorities 
have organized demonstrations against Lord Curzon 
and Britain—probably to encourage our own Socialists ; 
but these demonstrations need not be taken too seriously 
when the Soviet Government’s anxiety to retain the 
Agreement is so manifest. 


GENERAL POST 


The appointment of Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
would be welcome enough if there were any likelihood 
of his retaining the Postmaster-Generalship. It will 
violate all recent precedents if he remains in that office 
more than a year. We have had three Postmasters- 
General in less than a year, eight Postmasters-General 
in the last ten years. It would seem that the Post- 
master-Generalship is from the personal point of view 
only a stepping-stone to a position of greater import- 
ance, and that to shufflers of the political cards, if we 
may change the metaphor, it is only a place in which to 
keep the fifth ace, or the ‘‘ joker.” Yet the Postmaster- 
General directs a department employing close on a 
quarter of a million persons and enjoying such 
monopolies as the postal, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone services. Efficiency in his department is a vital 
need to the country, which cannot acquiesce in a system 
that changes the director of Post Office administration 
whenever there is the least redistribution of portfolios. 
Either the Postmaster-Generalship should be isolated 
from Party politics and given to a business man with 
a gift for organization, or, if that be a counsel of per- 
fection, the Party politician appointed should be left 
long enough in office to learn something of his duties. 


EMPIRE WIRELESS DELAY 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, when  Postmaster- 
General, was credited with two ambitions: one, to 
restore the Penny Post, and the other, so to deal 
with Empire Wireless that England and the Empire 
should promptly have a thoroughly satisfactory system. 
He has become Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
without having realized either. His successor, Sir L. 
Worthington-Evans, can hardly be expected to revert 
to the Penny Post until there is another Budget, 
but nothing of the sort stands in the way of his taking 
in hand Empire Wireless, and coming to a _ speedy 
decision about it. Nearly three months have passed 
since it was announced that there was to be State com- 
petition with private enterprise, and the Marconi Com- 
pany thereupon applied anew for licences from the Post 
Office to erect high-power stations for communicating 
with the Dominions. So far as we are aware, however, 
nothing further has been done. Considering its’ vast 
importance, the cause of Empire Wireless has already 
suffered a too prolonged delay, and the new Post- 
master-General should devote himself to the matter at 
once. 


THE MINERS’ MINIMUM WAGE 

Political relief of economic hardship is apt to be 
tardy, and there is nothing surprising in the reque 
made to the Premier by the Parliamentary Pe er 
Party deputation for facilities to discuss the Coal Mines 
Minimum Wage Amendment Bill. That 
which was introduced in the House of Commons ic 
May, cannot, however, find a place in the programme 
of discussion unless Labour gives up for the purpose 
one of the Supply days allotted to it. Pressure of 
other and not less urgent business quite justifies Mr 
Baldwin’s reply to the deputation, as Mr. MacDonald 
and his following doubtless realize. They have on} 
to accept Mr. Baldwin’s hint to silence those ellie 
men who meet proposals for political treatment of the 
wages difficulty with the remark that relief cannot be 
deferred to the distant day when Parliament takes 
notice of distress in the industry. That distress jn 
some of the poorer districts is in itself reason for early 
action, but a further reason is that endeavours have 
been made to turn discontent with the wage into com. 
plete revolt against the national agreement of two 
years ago, and the principle of profit-sharing. Outside 
South Wales and Durham, such attempts may not have 
been very successful, but only the prospect of early 
Parliamentary action in the matter can stop an increase 
in the number of those who would scrap the agreement 
instead of amending it. 


BLASPHEMY 

We confess to some sympathy with Earl Russell, 
whose Blasphemy Laws Amendment Bill has been 
rejected by the House of Lords. Existing legislation 
on the subject is archaic, and the offence of publicly 
dishonouring any belief or institution reverenced by 
other people can always be adequately dealt with as 
conduct calculated to cause a breach of the peace or as 
involving obscenity. What, then, is feared from a Bill 
prohibiting criminal proceedings for blasphemy and 
cognate offences under the old laws? Not direct public 
injury. The Archbishop of Canterbury was clear on 
that point. Apparently the Church attitude is one of 
anxiety lest such an amending Bill be construed into a 
licence for blasphemy, or at least taken for a sign that 
blasphemy is now more leniently regarded by the State. 
As to that, we think there is a good deal to be said for 
depriving blasphemy of the bad eminence which any 
misconduct with peculiar laws against it is apt to 
acquire in the view of weak-witted persons. As it is 
the coarsest of offences, the moral equivalent of public 
expectoration, and the stupidest, it might well be 
merged with obscenity and vulgar verbal brawling, and 
punished when necessary in a manner less likely to 
encourage a heaven-defying pose. 


WORDS AND DEEDS 

Liberal re-union has taken two steps backward 
during the week. Following hard on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hasty assurance that the change in Premier- 
ship absolved his party from their electoral vows, and 
that they were henceforth free to pursue a course of 
uncompromising opposition to the Government, the 
National Liberals voted almost solidly in favour of the 


Second Reading of the Indemnity Bill, while 
the Independents voted as_ solidly against it. 
The subsequent spectacle of National Liberals 
going into the opposition lobby side by side 


with their independent brethren, in opposition to pre- 
cisely the same measure which a few hours previously 
they had supported, hardly strengthened the claims of 
this group to steadiness and singleness of purpose in 
pursuit of its ‘‘ creed.’’ A further retrograde move in 
the comedy was made at the National Liberal Conven- 
tion at Buxton on Wednesday, when Mr. Lloyd George 
was violently denounced, and the pleas of his lieu- 
tenants for co-operation disregarded. ‘Altogether, the 
return of the prodigals has not been quite a success. 
Instead of the roast veal they have been given the cold 
shoulder. 
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BRITAIN AND THE ARABS 


In our last issue we commented on the curious state- 
ment made by King Hussein of the Hejaz, to the 
effect that Britain had promised her active assistance 
in promoting Arab unity in Iraq, Palestine, Trans- 
jordania, and the States in Arabia, except Aden. We 
noted that this brought an immediate disclaimer from 
the Palestine Government. And now comes the news 
that our Government has deemed it necessary to issue 
an Order in Council suspending the Constitution that 
had been given to Palestine. And this simply because 
the Arabs in Palestine, by refusing to take part in the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly, had declined to 
work the Constitution. So Palestine has gone back to 
British rule. We cannot pretend to be grieved or even 
greatly surprised at this result, for the handing out of 
Constitutions to Eastern peoples is at best a hazardous 
experiment, and so far has not proved satisfactory. 


But seeing what has happened, we are all the more’ 


puzzled to understand what precisely King Hussein 
meant by his statement. Again we ask, How do 
matters stand between Britain and the Arabs? 


4N HONEST ATTEMPT 


Another step forward in the process of assisting our 
farmers in this time of depression was taken when on 
Wednesday the Agricultural Credits Bill passed its 
second reading in the House of Commons. It is highly 
significant that there was no opposition, even the 
Labour members admitting, while threatening amend- 
ments in Committee, that the measure would do some- 
thing to relieve the agricultural industry. In moving 
the second reading Sir Robert Sanders, Minister for 
Agriculture, remarked that the Bill was not of a heroic 
character, but was an honest attempt to remedy some 
of the troubles that now bear so heavily on agricul- 
turists. These words accurately describe this measure, 
which, however, might go a little farther, without 
being heroic, either by reducing the rate of interest on 
loans or by spreading the repayments over a longer 
period. 


TRAGI-COMEDY IN IRELAND 

De Valera has again thrown down his arms, and has 
issued a further manifesto to his bewildered followers, 
stating in similar terms to those of the last that physical 
opposition to the ‘‘ foreign and domestic enemies of the 
Republic ’’ is no longer profitable. The element of 
comic opera bravado which characterizes all Southern 
Irish affairs at the present time cannot disguise the 
demoralization of the country generally, nor the abso- 
lute lack of fibre and constructive statesmanship among 
those responsible for her government, One has only to 
glance from this half of Ireland to Ulster, where prac- 
tical statesmen are ‘‘ getting on with it,’’ and have 
already thoroughly set their house in order, to grasp 
the truth and significance of so lamentable a contrast. 


PROSPECTS IN THE NEAR EAST 

War between Greece and Turkey was averted only 
in the nick of time, for the Greek army was advancing 
to attack the Turks in Thrace, and would probably 
have defeated them, as its strength was at least twice 
that of the Turkish forces in that area. It was his 
knowledge of this formidable Greek movement that 
weighed with Ismet Pasha, and, in combination with 
the Allied pressure on him and M. Venizelos, led to the 
compromise that was reached last Saturday at 
Lausanne. ‘ The Karagatch enclave, opposite Adria- 
nople, has been surrendered by Greece, who, on the 
other hand, has been freed from payment of repara- 
tions. Neither Bulgaria nor Yugo-Slavia is pleased 
with the decision about Karagatch—the one because 
it militates against her obtaining a port on the Agean, 
and the other because it brings too close a menace to 
her own territory. It is clear that another seed of 
trouble has been sown in the Balkans. Meanwhile the 
Conference is proceeding, and the prospects for a Near 
East settlement are undoubtedly better. 
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THE DANGER IN FASCISM 


Signor Mussolini is not going to have it all his own 
way in Italy. He has discovered what others in a posi- 
tion similar to his own have always discovered— 
serious trouble among those who raised him to power, 
and afterwards do not see why they themselves 
should not also have power. The Fascists have been 
turning against each other, violence breeding violence. 
Signor Mussolini bewails that they have recently given 
way to ‘‘ personal animosities, insubordination, and 
violence,” which, he declares, are totally at variance 
with his own ‘‘ fundamental principles.” Yet what in 
essence was Fascismo but a movement of violence? 
Some of his chief supporters, taking note of what is 
happening, are now entreating him to aid the return to 
normal Constitutional methods. Thus, on Tuesday, 
Signor Misuri, a Fascist deputy, said in the Chamber 
that Italy did not want adventures arising out of 
improvisations, and that the Mussolini Government 
should in its own interests consider a sound and serious 
opposition as a beneficial corrective of its action. The 
Socialists, moreover, are again plucking up heart, and 
becoming active. But Mussolini’s position is still very 
strong. 


“THE SQUIRE” 


With the death of Lord Chaplin, which took place at 
Londonderry House last Tuesday at the age of eighty- 
two, a definite period in English social and political life 
may be said to come to an end. His life stretched far 
back into the nineteenth century, and throughout it he 
never failed to add distinction to the world of agricul- 
ture, politics, and sport. The poor English farmer 
never had a better friend, and throughout his long par- 
liamentary career Mr. Chaplin (as he then was) kept a 
faithful watch on the interests of those who lived by 
and on the land. He had the old-fashioned, rotund 
parliamentary oratory, and the old-fashioned elaborate 
courtesy of manners, and was withal a masterful and 
vital personality. We remember some ten years ago, 
when, an old man of over seventy, he was ill with 
double pneumonia and was supposed to be dying, he 
suddenly rebelled against the low diet to which a high 
temperature had condemned him, and called for a 
Surrey fowl and a bottle of champagne. These he con- 
sumed, complaining bitterly that the fowl was not truly 
of Surrey; and a month later he was hunting! English 
life is definitely the poorer for his absence; and we 
deeply sympathize with his family in their more 
intimate bereavement. 


Greedy Corner 


SAVOURIES 

In response to a plaintive inquiry whether some 
recent remarks of ours on the barbarism of a savoury 
after the ice at dinner implied condemnation of 
savouries, we take an early opportunity of saying 
that we have no objection to savouries in their 
proper place—at luncheon, or at some imprompt 
evening meal of an unpretending kind. Man, 
good savouries, as everyone knows, have a cheese 
basis. Haddock, especially if reduced to a purée and 
mixed with Béchamel sauce, yields excellent results. 
Spinach in various combinations is worth studying. 
There is much to be said for an omelet garnished with 
herring milts wrapped in smoked salmon. But it may 
be doubted whether any savoury is better than a really 
well-made Welsh Rabbit. It may have after-effects, 
but as Balzac’s publisher said to one who complained 
of the difficulty of assimilating the Comédie Humaine, 
what is the point of consuming such things except to 
boast of one’s subsequent indigestion? Recipes for 
various savouries may be had on application to the 
Gastronomic Critic if a stamped addressed envelope and 
a coupon are enclosed. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CONSERVATISM 


ITH thecompletion of Mr. Baldwin’s Ministry 
W another step forward has been taken in the 
consolidation of the Conservative forces; and 
the admirable tone which marked, not only the speeches 
at the party meeting at the Hotel Cecil, but also Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s congratulations to the new 
Conservative Premier in the House of Commons, is an 
indication that the omens are propitious for still 
further advances as time goes on. Moreover, since 
Parliament reassembled on Monday, it has been made 
clear that the reconstruction of the Ministry, conse- 
quent on Mr. Bonar Law’s much-regretted retirement, 
has been received with general satisfaction in the coun- 
try and with marked approval among the rank and file 
of the party at St. Stephen’s itself. The work of the 
House of Commons has been resumed with Mr. 
Baldwin’s followers in good heart and spirits, and full 
of confidence in their leaders. It will not have lessened 
this feeling of confidence to have been shown once 
more that the Opposition there is now mainly in the 
hands of a set of noisy vulgarians on the Socialist 
benches, whose bad manners and wild extravagance of 
policy are helping continuously to drive more and more 
decent people into the ranks of Conservatism. 


As was already evident would be the case when we 
wrote last week, Mr. Baldwin’s Administration remains 
in personnel substantially the same as that of Mr. Bonar 
Law, but with three interesting additions, one of 
which, however, is still only in prospect. Lord Robert 
Cecil has become Lord Privy Seal; Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans is included as Postmaster-General ; 
and while Mr. Baldwin himself temporarily retains the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, it is only until Mr. 
McKenna, who has accepted the Prime Minister’s offer 
of that post, subject to a further period of convales- 
cence after his recent illness, is ready, as it is expected 
he will be before the end of the summer, to take it up. 
The other few changes are comparatively unim- 
portant. Sir Samuel Hoare, the Air Minister, is pro- 
moted to the Cabinet; Sir J. C. Davidson, formerly 
Mr. Bonar Law’s private secretary, has become Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, as Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, takes the place of Major 
Boyd Carpenter, who is transferred to the office of 
Paymaster-General. But it is by the inclusion of Lord 
Robert Cecil and Sir L. Worthington-Evans, and by 
Mr. McKenna’s prospective entry as an avowed 
adherent to a Conservative Administration, that the 
party is now so notably strengthened. Lord Robert 
Cecil brings back to its counsels a high seriousness of 
character which is of the finest English political type, 
and his value to the Treasury bench has at once been 
shown by his conduct of the Indemnity Bill during the 
past week. 


In the case of Sir L. Worthington-Evans, who was 
one of the Conservative Coalitionists adhering last 
November to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, our satisfac- 
tion is not purely personal, though his usefulness is 
unquestioned. We are glad to see him back in office, 
because it means a definite advance in the restoration 
of the unity of the party. He has returned to the true 
fold, as has been expressly stated, with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s own blessing, and to this extent at all 
events we have got rid of the rather absurd position 
previously adopted, that it was ‘‘ all or none.’’ As 
we said last week, we were heartily glad to hear of 
Mr. Baldwin’s early. overtures to some of these dis- 
sentient Conservative ex-Coalitionists, so long as it 
meant the possibility of their return on his own terms. 
He did not, in fact, think it advisable to invite Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain himself to join his Administration, 
and we feel quite satisfied that, consistently with various 
currents of feeling in the party itself which are still 
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manifest, Mr. Baldwin was perfectly wise in this. But 
he did invite Sir Robert Horne and Sir L. Worthington. 
Evans. Sir Robert Horne might have been Mr 

Baldwin’s Chancellor of the Exchequer if he had liked. 

but he finally declined the offer, as we now know oe 
the narrow ground that no approach had been made to 
Mr. Chamberlain. Any such attempt to tie Mr 

Baldwin’s hands was, of course, futile, and it was not 
made by Sir L. Worthington-Evans. We should have 
been glad if Sir Robert Horne could have seen his way 
to forgo such a consideration, but we must be content 
for the present with such progress as has actually been 
made towards a better spirit of party unity as repre- 
sented in the action of his colleague. We do not our- 
selves like to hear of ‘‘ Chamberlainites’’ in the 
Conservative party. We believe it to be an absolutely 
unwarranted misnomer, and that no such section js 
really in existence. But it would appear from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own assent to Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans’s adherence to Mr. Baldwin, as though Sir 
Robert Horne had been more ‘‘ Chamberlainite ’’ than 
Mr. Chamberlain himself! These are now, however, 
choses jugées. As Mr. Baldwin said at the party meet- 
ing, there had better be no more faggots thrown on the 
fire lit last October, which is now burning itself out 
and nearly down to its last embers. Nothing could 
have been in better feeling than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own words, when he spoke of Mr. Baldwin in the 
House of Commons on Monday as the leader of ‘‘ my ” 
party, and we can now look forward to a complete 
co-operation without reference to these questions about 
who has joined the Government and who has not. 


What is still more significant, however, of the pro- 
gress of Conservatism is the prospect of Mr. McKenna’s 
joining the Ministry as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
We are not at all sure from the comments made during 
the past week, that the full extent of its significance 
has even yet been generally appreciated. Until the 
announcement of his reception of Mr. Baldwin’s offer 
was made, it had been believed in the City that there 
was no likelihood of Mr. McKenna’s giving up his 
position as chairman of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank to go back into politics at all. If Sir 
Robert Horne had based his own refusal of the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer on the sacrifice it would 
have entailed of the lucrative financial engagements to 
which he is now committed, everybody would have 
thought it a perfectly conclusive reason. But Mr. 
McKenna will be giving up a position of still greater 
responsibility in the City and one also of very large 
emoluments. The value of such a recruit to the Con- 
servative party and to the Conservative Government 
can hardly be exaggerated, and it is clear that, “in 
accepting Mr. Baldwin’s proposal, Mr. McKenna is 
making a serious financial sacrifice to his feelings of 
public duty. He felt unable last November to accept 
a similar offer from Mr. Bonar Law, and this fact 
emphasizes, in our opinion, the significance of his action 
now. What it really means is the growing realization 
of men with any solid knowledge of the national 
interests in matters of business, that the only hope of 
practical resistance to the wild-cat schemes of 
Socialism, is in a consolidation of the Conservative 
forces. We believe that a good many other people 
who have hitherto called themselves Liberals, besides 
Mr. McKenna, are rapidly coming to this conclusion. 
An earlier case in point, not sufficiently recognized 
perhaps at the moment, was the inclusion of Lord 
Novar (formerly, as Mr. Munro Ferguson, a Liberal 
Minister) in Mr. Bonar Law’s Cabinet as Secretary for 
Scotland, a position he retains under Mr. Baldwin. Mr. 
McKenna is now to be added to Lord Novar as an 
ex-Liberal Minister, who has come to see that his only 
true colours are those of the Conservative party. The 
same process of conversion happened in 1886, and at 
other breaking-points in the party history of the past 
century, and it will go forward now, we feel assured, 
with increasing momentum. . 
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THE BROADCASTING MUDDLE 


munication have somewhat outstripped the 

legislation which conferred on the Postmaster- 
General exclusive rights in telegraphy, and the 
enormous interest shown by the public in broadcasting, 
with their eagerness not only to experiment therein 
but also to bring into their homes the musical and 
dramatic excerpts projected by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, Ltd., have given rise to a crop of embar- 
rassing questions for the Postmaster-General. The 
Committee which has been appointed to consider the 
whole question will no doubt, when it has finished its 
labours, make suggestions embracing, among other 
things, a tightening up of legislation, and the clearing 
up by enactment of doubtful legal points. There has 
been strenuous advocacy on the part of some sections 
of the Press of what is somewhat quaintly termed by 
them the ‘‘ freedom of the air,’’ which is presumed to 
mean the gratuitous abstraction from the air of sounds 
sent out on it and receivable by means of special 
apparatus. On the other hand there have been denuncia- 
tions of the meanness of people who by means of 
unlicensed apparatus have listened to sounds for which 
they have not paid. 

At present there is in this country only one broad- 
casting concern, the British Broadcasting Company, 
Ltd. This company works under a licence granted 
by the Postmaster-General on January 18, 1923, which 
gives it, for the term of three years, licence and per- 
mission to establish eight wireless telegraph stations, 
therein to install and work apparatus for wireless teleg- 
raphy, and therefrom to transmit broadcast concerts, 
lectures, educational matter, speeches, weather reports, 
theatrical entertainments and other matters from time 
to time approved by the Postmaster-General, and 
the company is to pay to the Postmaster-General a 
royalty at the rate of £50 per annum in respect of each 
station operated by the company. 

So far good, but it is, of course, not to be expected 
that the company’s idea was philanthropic, or that 
they should entertain or educate the public without 
recompense or reward. This aspect of the matter no 
doubt presented difficulties, but the method of solution 
is open to serious criticism. The scheme appears to have 
been this: the company were to admit as members 
and shareholders, on due payment for fully paid-up 
shares, persons being British manufacturers bona fide 
carrying on the business of manufacturers of apparatus 
for wireless telegraphy. The Postmaster-General was 
tc inspect all such types of broadcast receiving sets as 
were intended for use in connexion with the licence, 
and submitted to him by such members of the company 
as had entered into an Agreement with the company in 
a scheduled form, and if they complied with the con- 
ditions laid down by him and with the provisions of 
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such agreement, the Postmaster-General would cause . 


the sets to be permanently marked as approved by him. 
The manufacturers were to pay to the company royal- 
ties in respect of each piece of apparatus sold by them. 
It is, of course, obvious that these sums, as well as the 
cost of the apparatus and the manufacturers’ profit, 
must come out of the pockets of the public purchasing 
them. The next feature of the scheme was to see that 
only royalty-bearing apparatus should be used by lis- 
teners. This was achieved by a clause in the licence to 


the British Broadcasting Company preventing the Post- . 


master-General from granting licences under the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Act to persons other than the British 
Broadcasting Company, for receiving broadcast matter, 
except under the condition that the apparatus used 
for the purpose should bear a mark. consisting 
of the letters B.B.C. within a circle bearing 
the words ‘‘ Type approved by the Postmaster- 
General.’”” The Postmaster-General was also to 
require payment for each licence of an annual fee of 
not less than 1os., payable in advance, and to pay to 
the company a sum equal to 50 per cent. on all sums 


received by him in respect of fees payable under 
licences, not only for broadcast, but also for experi- 
mental reception; in the case of experimental recep- 
tion the Postmaster-General is left free to grant 
licences without restriction as to apparatus used. The 
manufacturer members of the company, as manufac- 
turers, were therefore to receive from the purchasing 
public the price of the apparatus (including, no doubt, 
the royalty), and as members of the company would 
receive dividends on royalties and half fees for licences. 

It is, no doubt, in the interest of trade and employ- 
ment in this country that British manufactures should 
be fostered and encouraged, and that a check should 
be placed on the importation and sale of the quantities 
of foreign apparatus and parts which are swarming 
into this country, and purchased by professed experi- 
menters, and unlicensed listeners. But was it ever 
intended, or is it in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions, that the Postmaster-General should fetter 
himself in his public duties in the issue of licences under 
the Wireless Telegraphy Act by an agreement with a 
concern which is itself merely a licensee? One situation 
which has arisen is that about 33,000 persons have 
applied to the Postmaster-General for experimental 
licences (which do not necessitate the use of B.B.C. 
apparatus) and the Postmaster-General has to consider 
and determine the genuineness of each application, 
and another is that many other persons have fitted up 
for themselves cheap and make-shift apparatus, and 
are ‘‘ listening in ’’ without even going through the 
formality of applying for experimental licences. Both 
sets of persons are carrying on meanwhile, and it is, 
to say the least, doubtful whether this is at present 
legally preventable. 

Moreover, what is to prevent the possible opera- 
tions of a combine of British manufacturers, all: share- 
holders in the British Broadcasting Company, Ltd., 
in putting up the prices of apparatus and parts sold 
by them to the public? 


MAX AND SOME ROYALTIES 
By Firson Younc 


exquisite presence, has once more visited London, 

and delighted his friends with a few fleeting weeks 
of his good company ; and, having left a bomb (with a 
time-fuse attached) which exploded with shattering 
effect at the Private View at the Leicester Galleries on 
Tuesday, has again departed. To write about the 
genius of Max Beerbohm is always agreeable, because 
it can be considered in so many aspects, all of them 
pleasant and profitable. But at the moment my chief 
duty is to tell people what they will certainly want to 
know—that this show is as good as any of his that I 
remember seeing, and better than many; and that from 
a decorative point of view it marks a definite advance 
into a broader and more ornamental use of colour, and 
a greater dependence than ever on the literary legends 
which are themselves witty and illuminating com- 
plements to those round, balloon-like designs which 
have become so pleasantly familiar. But this exhibi- 
tion is distinguished from all its predecessors by two 
innovations. The first is the series of nine cartoons 
setting forth the relations of England, France and 
Germany, from the early years of the nineteenth 
century up to the present day. In this Max definitely 
takes the field of history ; and about his view of history 
there is room for any amount of controversy. The 
drawings are subtle, and the criticism behind them is 
ruthless in its sincerity. The other innovation is the 
extremely bold series of caricatures of the late King 
Edward, portrayed with that child-like directness that 
can be so very cruel. It is these pictures which have 
caused so much fluttering in the dovecotes of the daily 
Press and which may possibly be displeasing, not 
only to some of the late King’s personal friends and 
relations, but to many good members of the public who 
do not quite understand the mission of caricature. Yet 
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I venture to say that these drawings, derived as they 
are from a great personality, are in their way a monu- 
ment to King Edward, although I admit it is a way that 
the English people find hard to understand. Our 
public men are not nearly so accustomed to being 
caricatured as, for example, are public men in France 
and Germany ; there is still an idea that it is a little rude 
to draw other than flattering portraits, and that there 
is, therefore, a species of disloyalty and impiety in pre- 
senting the more grotesque or frailer aspects of a 
deceased monarch. The same state of mind can be 
discerned in the quite serious criticisms which have 
been levelled at the drawing entitled, ‘ Long Choosing 
and Beginning Late,’ in which an old and wretched 
being, recognizable as a portrayal of the Prince of 
Wales in dilapidated old age, is seen being married by 
a registrar to a young woman of hearty vulgarity— 
the date being November, 1972. 

The contention here is precisely the same as in the 
other case: that the Heir Apparent should, from his 
position, be immune from chaff or ridicule. The idea 
seems to me quite mistaken. Nor, whatever his 
august relations might think of it, do I believe that 
this jest would be in the least resented by His Royal 
Highness, who has never shown any disposition to 
object to chaff. But in any case, just as Max does not 
set himself out to please his subjects, so he should be 
held free from any intention to displease them. At any 
rate, in these very democratic days, an Heir Apparent 
who has no taste for private and secluded revels, and 
is in the habit of frequenting such frankly cheerful 
places as the Embassy Club, cannot be surprised if the 
more sacred aspects of his Royalty are sometimes lost 
sight of by his contemporaries. To a talent like that of 
Max, all public men are fair game. In the practice of his 
art he is as remote from malice as he is from kindness; 
and in his selection of what to exaggerate and what to 
suppress in the outward appearance of his victim, he 
is guided solely by his own sense of vision and his own 
sense of character. His statements do not pretend to 
be facts, but only opinions. 

No one is likely to accuse the SatuRDAyY Review of 
lack of loyalty or of devotion to the Royal House; but 
I think it should be made plain that lack of reverence 
in the work of a great caricaturist is a very different 
thing from disrespect in the individual. The onslaught 
of the Press upon Max Beerbohm, however, contains 
more than an accusation of disrespect. It accuses him 
of bad taste and vulgarity, which is quite a different 
matter. Things may be very severe, and even disre- 
spectful, without being vulgar. Moreover, this furious 
attack purports to be made as though to shield the 
Royal Family from some insult. That is nonsense. I 
think it due to them to say, with all respect and duty, 
that a change, and a very welcome change, appears lately 
to have come over their general attitude towards such 
unroyal matters as art and literature. Three genera- 


tions of royal neglect and indifference to the creative | 


arts may have misled some people into thinking that 
the present generation is incapable of appreciating work 
like that of Max in the proper spirit. It may be so; 
but I doubt it. As for King Edward, he has been 
long enough dead to make it possible to tell the truth 
about him, and to appreciate him, not as a ridiculous 
saint, but as a genial and a very human man, great in 
his weaknesses as well as in his virtues. At any rate, 
this is Max’s view of him, and he is as much entitled to 
express his view as is, for example, Sir Sidney Lee. 
King Edward had many admirable qualities, but a 
great respect for the fine arts was not one of them; 
and no one need be surprised, therefore, if art 
approaches him in a frank and not particularly reverent 
manner. And as for the Prince of Wales, I am quite 
sure that he will laugh as heartily as anyone at the 
ridiculous figure Max makes of his old age—nearly as 
ridiculous as he makes his own old age in the delightful 
caricature in which our ‘‘ Quiz,’’ Bohun Lynch and 
Edmond Kapp are seen ‘‘ wondering how long the 
veteran exile will go doddering on.’’ 


ANDREW LANG 
By tHE Rr. Hon. AuGcustine K.C. 


LTHOUGH it would be hard to express fitting! 
Ae words the gratitude that one feels both Hd 

the editor and the publishers of this beautiful 
collected edition* of the poetry of Andrew Lang, it is 
impossible, at all events it is impossible for the present 
writer, to handle them for the purposes of a review 
without being overcome by that familiar melanchol 
which for more than forty years has always, with me 
been associated with Mr. Lang’s verses. : 


That very word ‘ review ’’ calls up at once to mind 
the graceful, willowy figure of the greatest ‘‘reviewer’’ 
of his time, and one of the band that first made the 
Saturpay Review famous as an organ of criticism. 
It would indeed be impossible to number his reviews, 
His creel contained fish of every variety. The proverbial 
lightness of his touch seldom concealed the firm grip 
of his fingers, or the sincerity of a judgment which, 
though often whimsical on the surface, was always 
essentially sound. The variety of his reading, the 
endless multiplicity of his interests, his delight in the 
brave deeds of men and boys, his love of fun and sheer 
nonsense, his abiding sense of tears, his ghosts, his 
folk-lore, his games; all contributed to make him the 
prince of modern reviewers. And now he belongs to 
the past. 


Old men have no need to grumble, or to envy the 
younger generations, who may be left alone to gather 
their rosebuds, or pluck their ‘‘ gowans ’’ where they 
think they have the best chance of finding any. We 
oldsters, in addition to the common heritage belonging 
to old and young alike, have, if we wish to enjoy 
a chuckle, under our ‘‘ frosty pows,’’ nothing to do but 
to take down from the shelf almost any book pub- 
lished, let us say, by Chapman and Hall, in the early 
’sixties, and cast a delighted eye over the advertise- 
ment sheets, usually to be found (according to a 
cheerful custom that ensured that even the most stupid 
of authors was readable in parts), at the end of such a 
volume. What names meet our gaze! Thackeray, 
Dickens, Hawthorne, Lever, ‘ The Shaving of Shag- 
pat’ and the ‘ Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ Peacock, 
Bagehot ; to say nothing of Thomas Carlyle, and many 
another not yet quite lost ‘* in death’s dateless night ”’; 
and all in the fold of a single firm! ‘‘ Let the world 
wag,’’ say we. ‘‘ Fate cannot touch us, we have 
dined to-day,’’ and on many a day during the last fifty 
years. 


Mrs. Lang begins her all-too-short preface with these 
words : ‘‘ ‘ My mind is gay but my soul is melancholy.’ 
So Andrew Lang once said of himself, and it was the 
union, or the clashing, of the gaiety and the melancholy 
that gave him his personality.’’ The reader of to-day 
will find in these four volumes the mind and the soul, 
the gaiety and the melancholy of Andrew Lang. 


The first volume wisely begins with Alm@ Matres 
(St. Andrews, 1862; Oxford, 1865): 


O broken minster, looking forth 
Beyond the bay, above the town! 
O winter of the kindly North, 
O College of the scarlet gown, 
And shining sands beyond the sea, 
And stretch of links beyond the sand, 
Once more I watch you, and to me 
It is as if I touched his hand! 


All these hath Oxford: all are dear, 
But dearer far the little town, 
The drifting surf, the wintry year, 
The College of the scarlet gown. 
St. Andrews by the northern sea 
That is a haunted town to me. 


**The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang.’ Edited by Mrs. 
Lang. (With four portraits.) 4 vols. Longmans. 42s. net. 
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When once the reader has the few stanzas of this 
m firmly lodged in his memory, he has always 
within call, the spirit of Andrew Lang. This for the 
beginning of the first volume, now for the end of the 
fourth. 
THE POET’S APOLOGY FOR HIS MUSE 


No, the Muse has gone away, 
Does not haunt me much to-day. 
Everything she had to say— 
Has been said! 
’Twas not much at any time 
She could hitch into a rhyme. 
Never was the Muse sublime 
Who has fled. 


* * * 


Much she loved, for wading shod, 

To go forth with line and. rod: 

Loved the heather, and the sod: 
Loved to rest 

On the crystal river’s brim, 

Where she saw the fishes swim, 

And she heard the thrush’s hymn 
By the Test. 


She, whatever way she went, 

Friendly was and innocent ; 

Little need the Bard repent 
Of her lay ; 

O1 the babble and the rhyme, 

And the imitative chime 

That amused him on a time— 
Now he’s gray. 


Between these two—how much ! 


Temperamentally, Lang was a poet. Well-equipped 
by taste, learning, and elemental feeling for the lofty 
task. 


For lucky rhymes to him were scrip and. share, 

And mellow metres more than cent for cent; 

Nor could he understand how money breeds, 

Thought it a dead thing; yet himself could make 
° The thing that is not, as the thing that is. 


His one long poem, ‘ Helen of Troy,’ published in 
1882, was, we must now suppose, no great thing, and 
it may be that this disappointment sorely wounded his 
poetic heart, for henceforth he seems to have been but 
half-content with his Versification, and to have taken 
but small pride in his Muse. He grew more and more 
out of patience with his times. Too long condemned 
to be a denizen of Fleet Street, banished from his native 
forest and streams he seemed to languish in the Crom- 
well Road far away from the peat and the moss. We 
hope it is not true that it is necessary to be a country- 
man of their author to enjoy to the full the poems in 
this collection, but undoubtedly it is an advantage to 
be a fellow-Scot, even though of a covenanting strain. 


For the prevailing cast of the politics of his hour 
he had a genuine and hearty abhorrence. For him, 
Majuba was always ‘‘ The Shameful Hill ’’; the cruel 
fate of Gordon disturbed his peace of mind; the ‘‘ new 
millennium ’’ only aroused his scorn, and consequently, 
like Clough, though for different reasons, ‘‘ his piping 
took a troubled sound,’’ and as he could not find it in 
his heart to believe that a day was ever likely to dawn 
in England when he would be able 


to cut a smoother reed 
And blow a strain the world at last should heed 


he was forced to take refuge in trifles; so far at least 
as his Muse was concerned. 


Among his literary contemporaries he had many 
friends, some of whose. tastes he shared, but 
like the angler he was, he was somewhat of 
a solitary, pursuing his own fancies and nursing 
his old prejudices. To Thackeray and Tenny- 
son he was well content to pay the homage 
of his knee, while, as these volumes testify, his 
devotion to old French poetry never flagged. But 
behind it all, and at the back of Lang’s mind, we can 
always hear the distant roar of the Homeric Ocean; 
the surge and thunder of the ‘ Odyssey.’ 


It would, we are sure, grieve many an honest heart 
were we to part company with these four volumes 
without a word said of those sports and games in which 
the author delighted, and notably of cricket. Along with 
Francis Thompson, whose’ ever memorable lines on 
Barlow and Hornby have already secured for them- 
selves an immortality of fame, Lang stands unsur- 
passed. One stanza from the ‘ Ballade of Cricket ’ 
(Vol. ii, page 66) must, however, suffice : 


The burden of long fielding, when the clay 

Clings to thy shoon in sudden shower’s downpour, 
And running still thou stumblest ; or the ray 

Of blazing suns doth bite and burn thee sore, 
And blind thee, till, forgetful of thy lore, 

Thou do’st most mournfully misjudge a skyer, 
And lose a match the fates cannot restore. 

This is the end of every man’s desire ! 


And then there is the game of golf. Here another 
stanza must be given. Vol. ii, page 71: 


The auld folk are crouse, and they craw 
That their putting is pawky and slee ; 
In a bunker they’re nae gude ava’, 
But to girn and to gar the sand flee. 
And a lassie can putt, ony she— 
Be she Maggie, or Bessie, or Jean; 
But a cleek-shot’s the billy for me, 
Tak, aye tent to be up on the green. 


To omit altogether the verses on books and book- 
collecting would be unpardonable, so here goes : 


One gift the fairies gave me (three 
They commonly bestowed of yore) : 
The love of books, the golden key 
That opens the enchanted door ; 
Behind it, Bluebeard lurks, and o’er 
And o’er doth Jack his giants kill, 
And there is all ALappin’s store,— 
The books I loved, I love them still. 


Take all, but leave my books to me! 
Those heavy creels of old we bore, 
We fill not now, nor wander free, 
Nor wear the heart that once we wore; 
Not now each river seems to pour 
His water from the Muses’ hill, 
Though something’s gone from stream and shore, 
Books I ioved, I love them still! 


Thankful as we are for this collected edition of Mr. 
Lang’s poetry, we cannot even for an hour think of 
him only as a poet. His skill and charm and industry 
as a writer of prose were enormous. His Homeric 
studies and translations, his stories and biographies, his 
folk-lore and romances occupy much more than one 
shelf. When a melancholy, humouristic North-Briton 
takes up his pen, who can say when he will lay it down? 
Scott, Carlyle and Andrew Lang! All three of them, 
like Hercules, were troubled with melancholy, and yet 
how many hundreds of volumes stand to their credits 
in the catalogue of the British Museum? Between 
Scott’s melancholy and Lang’s, there is the tie of 
brotherhood. In reading Sir Walter’s melancholy 
lines, ‘ The Sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill,’ 


With listless look along the plain 
I see Tweed’s silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruin’d pride ; 
The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree,— 
Are they still such as once they were? 
Or is the dreary change in me? 


Alas! the warp’d and broken board, 
How can it bear the painter’s dye! 
The harp of strain’d and tuneless chord, 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply! 
To aching eyes each landscape lowers, 
To feverish pulse each gale blows chill ; 
And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill. 


we could easily fancy the lines were Lang’s. 


§ 
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CHARACTER IN MODERN POETRY 
By Lorp Davin CEciL 


ODERN poets seldom take us into a world of 

their own. The hot flood of the Romantic 

Movement breaking through the frigid mould 
of eighteenth-century verse cooled gradually in its 
course from Shelley to Tennyson and from Tennyson to 
Swinburne till it crystallized finally into a new conven- 
tion as elaborate and artificial as that which it had dis- 
placed. Life and individuality were sacrificed to 
achieve a decorative effect ; nature became a decorative 
background; passion a decorative gesture. 

To the young poet of to-day, revolted by the atmo- 
sphere of this luxurious twilight, life and individuality 
seemed the only poetic qualities for which it was worth 
while to strive. No experience was too trivial, or too 
prosaic, if he could use it to convey a vivid actuality ; 
and he would omit or idealize no circumstance of its 
actual occurrence, lest he should dull the keen edge of 
its reality. This movement has produced many admir- 
able poems, and it has invested others with a freshness 
and accuracy of observation which redeems them from 
being wholly valueless. But by its very nature it pre- 
vents the poet from creating a world of his own; for if 
truth to actual experience be the standard by which he 
measures the worth of his work, the weaving of a few 
ornamental fancies will be all the exercise he will allow 
his imagination. To throw himself wholly on its sup- 
port, to let its wings carry him whither they willed, as 
the great Romantic poets did, might distort that truth 
which it is his first aim to express. The consequence 
is that though modern poetry is full of subtle analysis, 
correct descriptions, firm impressions of fugitive 
fancies, none but that of Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Hodgson, 
or Mr. Housman leaves one with the sense that one 
has been trespassing in a new world; where each 
object, however common a property of poetry, bears in 
every contour and colour and in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it, a new significance, the peculiar and 
vitalizing stamp of the author’s personality. But the 
imagination of these poets is so active that it uncon- 
sciously transforms any object which it touches. If 
Mr. de la Mare writes about a plough-boy he invests 
him with a sidelong and gossamer character absent 
from other people’s fairies; Narcissus described by Mr. 
Housman comes unmistakably from Shropshire. 

It is Mr. Graves’s chief merit that he too has left the 
ranks of the observers for those of the creators. His 
new book* is.not all equally good, but every poem, every 
line, one is tempted to say every word, breathes an 
individuality, separating it finally from the work of 
anyone else. He owes something indeed to Mr. de la 
Mare. He is similarly preoccupied with the outlook, 
fanciful and direct of a child; its wonder at the actual 
and acceptance of the marvellous. And his expression 
of such a theme is similarly influenced by the rhythms 
and language of nursery rhyme, with its meaningless 
refrains. Yet it is in their treatment of these kindred 
themes that the distinction between the two poets is 
most clearly appreciated. Mr. Graves’s fairies have 
not the ethereal quality of Mr. de la Mare’s; his music 
is less aerial, while his poetry is not informed by the 
same undercurrent of melancholy. His imagination is 
altogether more concrete, more earthbound. In the 
‘ Bed-Post,’ for instance, which describes the thoughts 
of a child who fancies the shadow of the bed-post on 
the wall tobe the head of a hero of fairy tale, the 
shadow itself is as definite as if it were made of wood; 
in Mr. de la Mare’s hands the bed-post would have 
seemed shadowy and intangible. This concrete quality 
of imagination, though it does not allow him to achieve 
the elusive loveliness of Mr. de la Mare at his best, is 
yet the source of Mr. Graves’s peculiar charm. The 
world he creates is as firm and well-made and gay as 
the signboards and toys with which he loves to people 


** Whipperginney.’ By Robert Graves. Heinemann. 5s. net. 


2 June 1923 
it; everything is bold and careful in desi 

primary in colour. The princes and 
imagination are the knaves and queens of a pack of 
cards; the beasts that inhabit the magic land referred 
to in ‘An English Wood’ are the formal harpies and 
gryphons of a heraldic design : while the metres march 
with the homely zest of children, with Paper hats 
valiantly cocked, stepping out to the sound of a 
drum in search of adventure, in the wide world beyond 
the kitchen garden. Nor is this concrete and definite 
character confined to his child poems, though there, of 
course, it is most salient : a 


The North Wind rose: I saw him press 
With lusty force against your dress, 
Moulding your body’s inward grace 

And streaming off from your set face, 

So now no longer flesh and blood, 

But poised in marble thought you stood; 
O wingless victory loved of men, 

Who could withstand your triumph then? 


This is as clear-cut and characterful as a Direr 
woodcut. 

Of course Mr. Graves has obvious limitations. He 
is never profoundly moving, and even at his best his 
poems lack the lyric onrush; he is too afraid that his 
emotion will melt into sentimentality to let it get 
white-hot. Nor is his mind sufficiently powerful or 
well-balanced to succeed in the more intellectual sort 
of poetry. The later poems in this volume, written 
under the influence of a psycho-analytic theory of verse, 
though not without that distinction which he cannot 
fail to convey, are restless, constricted, and ugly. Yet 
for the addition of a new country, however small its 
area or unvaried its landscape, to the utopias of the 
human spirit, one could willingly forgive much more 
that is ugly, or narrow, or restless. 


CROMWELL IN THE HAYMARKET 
Oliver Cromwell. By John Drinkwater. His Majesty’s. 


HERE is a legend of the stage that Irving, after 

one of his triumphant and ruinous first-nights, 

was congratulated by the world’s most famous 
wigmaker in lapidary terms. ‘‘ Capital, Sir Henry— 
you’ve never done anything better: not a join to be 
seen in the whole production.’’ No less can fairly be 
said of Mr. Drinkwater’s, or perhaps it should be Mr. 
Henry Ainley’s, ‘ Oliver Cromwell ’ at His Majesty’s. 
No less, but not so much more as one might wish. 
For ‘ Cromwell ’ supplies no answer to that standing 
riddle of the theatre, why anyone writes a historical 
play at all—a thing which is artistically (whatever it 
may prove financially) the poor relation of drama, 
covering its nakedness with cast-off garments and 
pathetically grateful for situations ‘* equal to new.” 
Is it because, as Anatole France says in ‘ La Vie en 
Fleur,’ ‘‘ le passé, c’est notre seule promenade et le 
seul lieu ol nous puissions échapper 4 notre ennui 
quotodien, 4 notre misére, 4 nous-mémes. Le présent 
est aride et trouble, l’avenir est caché. Toute la 
richesse, toute la splendeur, toute la grace du monde 
est dans le pass¢’’? Possibly, to a certain extent. 
Plumed hats, embroidered gauntlets, glamorous 
velvets, have visual, and therefore dramatic, advantages 
over bowlers and spats. But only as a starting-point. 
Any setting which is not that of our every-day lives— 
it is immaterial whether the difference is one of time or 
of space—helps the playwright with an initial leverage 
in his preliminary task of forcing us out of ourselves 
and our pre-occupations into the ambience of his action. 
And to that extent it is an aid to artistic laziness. 
Unfortunately nine-tenths of the ‘‘ historical ’’ play- 
wrights fail to realize how quickly this false impetus 
flags, leaving them with a considerably heavier task in 
retaining the interest so cheaply impounded than if it 
had been secured by the gradual processes of develop- 
ment where every stroke is tested—in summary and 
slipshod fashion, it is true, byt still tested—by impact 
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on the experience of an audience which may be 
temporarily hypnotized by stage-coaches, rapiers, 

ions and minuets, but has fully explored the possi- 
bilities of catching buses, losing collar studs, or endeav- 
ouring to replace a cook. ; 

The playwright who can neither observe nor 
invent turns with relief from the life of his own 
time to what he fondly imagines are the ready-made 
crises and characters of bygone days. The sea of 
history gives up its dead, and the bones are set to 
rattle for our entertainment. It never seems to strike 
these necromancers, in novel or drama, that the past— 
to invent Paula Tanqueray—is ‘‘ only the present 
entered through another gate,’’ and that to perform 
their task anything like adequately they require not 
only years of saturation in the period of their choice, 
but a breadth and depth of familiarity with their fellow 
man which only the life of their own time, absorbed in 
full measure, can give. 


‘Cromwell’ is a better play than ‘ Lincoln,’ 
which appealed to countless intelligent audiences 
on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘ Cromwell’ 
should be equally fortunate, for in theme they are 
almost twins, and also, by inevitable sequence, in 
treatment. Both deal with the summoning of a decent, 
outwardly commonplace man, who has reached early 
middle age in a backwater, to a roaring waters-meet of 
national destiny. Each proclaims a birth of liberty. 
And each tells its story with the same scrupulous avoid- 
ance of concession to melodrama. But both leave one 
the uneasy feeling that in the murky atmosphere of 
the theatre a clear artistic conscience may be bought 
too dear. Understatement in the theatre is death. If 
playwriting can be compared to any pictorial art, its 
counterpart is not water-colour, but etching, the 
medium of terse incisive lines, where little is stated and 
much inferred: where the composition is necessarily 
more rhythmic, and the distribution of light and shade 
more consciously decorative, than in any allied form. 
For the stage you may, if need be, set down in malice 
to your heart’s content, but you must never, never 
extenuate. 


Mr. Drinkwater, somehow, just falls short of 
adequately suggesting the surge of events, the ground- 
swell of huge issues on whose surface the individual 
action is borne along. We are told, it is true, of their 
presence. We are shown—in an admirable stage 
setting of candle-lit gloom—the Commons dividing on 
the Grand Remonstrance, the tent of Fairfax at 
Naseby, a glimpse from a window in Whitehall at the 
moment of the King’s execution. The first and last 
are finely conceived in contrasting modes of tumult 
and stillness, but the second goes for nothing. 


Mr. Henry Airiley, on the other hand, has never had 
better reason to be thankful for the possession of that 
greatest single quality on the stage—richness of tem- 
perament, the one gift in the actor which can make all 
faults forgotten. His warmth and geniality fill out 
Mr. Drinkwater’s two-dimensional character-sketch to 
an extent hardly to be hoped for from a mere reading 
of the play. His mellow diction assists to only a lesser 
degree, and, as he is one of the few British actors who 
can cope with a period, it is all to the good that he 
should be given almost a plethora of chances to show 
what eloquence can do. As his mother—a happily 
inspired pastiche of Barrie—Miss Irene Rooke literally 
holds the play together, and brings out the full value 
of the intentional anticlimax of the closing scene, when 
the struggle and stress are over, and the strength of 
the old woman who has seen it all, and so much more, 
is quietly ebbing away. Mr. Harcourt Williams’s 
Hampden discusses the prospects of his vine, commends 
Oliver’s sherry, and attacks the King in the Commons, 
with impartially equal emphasis, and Mr. William 
Rea endows Charles I with unexpected political pres- 
cience for the winning cause by anticipating the 
characteristic accent of the House of Hanover. 


PRE-RAPHAELITES AND 
IMPRESSIONISTS 
By W. G. ConsTABLE 


Tate Gallery: Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings of the 
1860 period. 


Lefévre Galleries: The Impressionist School. 


I is good fortune that the admirable exhibitions at 

the Tate Gallery and at Messrs. Lefévre’s should be 

open together. At first sight, no two groups of 
paintings could differ more widely; but closer study 
finds many points of contact. The forerunners, Madox 
Brown and Courbet, with their passionate interest in 
life around them, rejected the Academic vision but cast 
their own in the Academic mould; until, catching fire 
from their younger contemporaries, Brown adjusted 
his methods to Pre-Raphaelite standards and Courbet 
began to explore atmosphere and light. The little 
‘ Waiting,’ at the Tate, reveals Brown at the turning 
point. He has abandoned picturesque historical drama 
for domestic incident, and in the treatment of firelight 
(whose over-redness has suggested to the irreverent 
the alternative title of ‘ Burning the Baby’) carries 
out the intention of (to quote his own words regarding 
the earlier ‘‘ Chaucer ’’) ‘‘ treating the light and shade 
absolutely as it exists at any one moment instead of 
approximately or in a generalized style.’’ Courbet’s 
development appears in comparing at Lefévre’s the 
‘ Self-portrait ’ of about 1853 with ‘ La Plage 4 Marée 
Basse,’ painted in 1865. The portrait, finely posed, 
firmly modelled, a richly sombre arrangement of 
blacks, browns and greens, is what Courbet could do 
well, despite a monotony bred by overmuch deference 
to school ideas of principal and secondary lights. The 
landscape witnesses a later admiration for Boudin— 
‘* il n’y a que vous qui connaissez le ciel ’’—but lacks 
the delicate atmosphere of its prototypes, and is 
mnhappy in the oval massing of dark cloud and 
shadowed sea. Here, hampered by glassy smooth 
surface and a black ground, the painter found his limita- 
tions. While Madox Brown outrivalled those he fol- 
lowed, Courbet may yet come to live chiefly by glory 
reflected from Manet, to whom he paved the way. 


One man, indeed, meets Courbet on his own ground 
and beats him. Daumier had all the master of Ornan’s 
lust for reality, and worked within an even narrower 
convention. But it was one of his,own making, 
calculated to give fullest expression to his sense of the 
humour, pathos, and tragedy of life. Savagely 
derisive or tenderly sympathetic, he could (unlike 
Courbet) stand above the hurly-burly surveying and 
recording with almost Olympian detachment. One 
side of his genius appears in the plastic force and move- 
ment of ‘ Les Lutteurs’; another in the lovely harmony 
of blacks, browns, blue greys, and subdued reds, in the 
study for ‘La Troisitme Classe’; but, above all, he 
shines out in ‘ Don Quichotte et Sancho Panza.’ Over 
the thinly scrubbed-in browns and blacks of a sketch, 
wherein the relation of background to figures, and of 
foreground to both, is still hardly determined, winds 
an intricate and subtly-balanced arabesque of dark 
brown and cool grey, evoking forms solid, alive and 
characteristic, round which plays the light which begets 
colour. 

Turn to the younger generation in the two countries. 
They meet in their invocation of Nature against the 
conventions of the day ; but Nature meant very different 
things to them. The Impressionists tended to limit 
themselves to actual visual experience for their 
material, whence followed subjects drawn entirely from 
contemporary life, and the striving to realize appear- 
ance as a whole, as affected by light and atmosphere. 
With the Pre-Raphaelites the emphasis lay on a magpie- 
like garnering of naturalistic detail, to be united into 
the expression of an idea. Much as they would have 
scorned the comparison, the Pre-Raphaelite attitude 


was in essence that of David and Ingres. Nature, yes; 
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realism, emphatically no. This difference bred another. 
The Pre-Raphaelites were conscious reformers, with a 
white light on their forehead, characteristically English, 
they formed a committee and adopted a badge; and 
there were earnest searchings of heart, especially by 
Holman Hunt, the precisian, as to the purity of inten- 
tion and sincerity of proposed new members. Herein 
lay the germ of disaster; for the moral and literary 
enthusiasm which partly inspired Pre-Raphaelitism 
provoked an attempt to put in terms of paint things 
better expressed otherwise. In France, what painters 
had to say could only be said with the brush. To 
describe a Pre-Raphaelite picture is comparatively easy ; 
but who will translate Manet’s ‘ Olympia ’ into words? 
An Impressionist creed was ultimately formulated, but 
it was mainly the work of apologists and historians ; 
and individual painters worked out their vision in terms 
often remote from even their own expressed beliefs. 


A glance round the Lefévre galleries demonstrates 
the futility of labels. Hardly a picture there can be 
brought within the four corners of the elaborate 
definitions of Impressionism which have been pro- 
pounded. Not until the Neo-Impressionists, Seurat 
and Synac, appear, does practice begin to bear a 
definite relation to theory. In the fine ‘ Bateaux sur le 
Seine,’ by Monet, there is no spectral palette, detailed 
analysis of reflected light, nor divided touch; simply a 
sequence of quiet blues, greens and browns put in with 
a broad square touch. The debt to Boudin is clear; 
but the pupil passes beyond his master in the solid 
establishment of the vessels upon the water in due rela- 
tion to each other. In the later ‘ Pont Neuf,’ with its 
design held together by the skilfully disposed clouds of 
smoke, the tone is keyed up; the painter’s interest is 
moving from things to the light round them. At the 
far end of the scale is the brilliant broken colour of the 
1897 ‘Chrysanthémes.’ Here is justified Cézanne’s 
remark, ‘‘ Merely an eye, but what an eye!”; for the 
illusion is extraordinary. Only the distribution of 
colour to make a self-contained pattern saves the paint- 
ing from becoming a terribly realistic piece of wall- 
paper. Like Monet, Pissarro late in life dabbled in 
Neo-Impressionism; but the simplicity and directness 
of the charming ‘ Printemps 4 Eragny ’ owe little to 
luminarist theories; nor do the admirable spacing and 
delicate tone-variations of Sisley’s pastel ‘ Effet de 
Neige.’ 

Normally, Renoir and Degas separate themselves 
from these tHtee artists by an emphasis on shapes and 
patterns rather than on light. Yet Renoir’s vivacious 
‘ Mile. Murer ’ more nearly fits in colour and handling 
Impressionist theory than any picture in the room. 
More memorable is the ‘ Coup de Vent,’ perhaps a 
little vague and indecisive, but delightful with its wind- 
swept hillside patterned by shadows of flying clouds. 
Degas, however, is the dominant figure. The 
‘ Quatre Danseuses’ may be his magnum opus, but it 
holds a suggestion of the brass band. ‘ Le Couche’ 
seems more completely to embody his genius, with 
strange angularities and bizarre attitudes woven into 
harmonious pattern, plastic quality gained by the 
simplest means, and colour which fuses itself into the 
silver of Paolo Veronese. Here Degas and Watteau 
at Hertford House meet. But the magistral ‘ Durentz’ 
goes still farther. Apparently painted upon an 
unprimed canvas in oil colour mixed with turpentine 
and perhaps wax, its pastel quality is emphasized by 
the hatched technique and touches of pastel itself. The 
critic and novelist sits in his library, wherein the table, 
books, papers and shelves form a system of diagonals 
converging upon the figure, a device much favoured by 
Degas and well seen in ‘ L’Absinthe.” The wilful 
eccentricity which marks the otherwise comparable 
‘ Diego Martelli’ is here absent. The presentation of 
character is sober, yet searching ; with an impersonality 
typical of Degas, which reduces the sitter to one, 
though’ the central, element in a pattern wherein the 
distribution of colour plays important part. 


June 1923 


At the Tate Gallery, the individual variations of 
greater personalities is no less marked than amon - 
Frenchmen. Millais is seen travelling fast ion ~ 
from the ‘ Carpenter’s Shop.’ The ‘ Ferdinand * . 
1850 contains passages of exquisitely minute handli : 
which a Dutchman might envy; yet the whole is oo, 
monplace. The ‘ Mariana’ of 1851, despite the brik 
liant painting of the dress, glazed with ultramarine a ‘ 
wet white, and the leafned statement of tonal sslatien 
in detail, has become common. With the studies for 
‘ Autumn Leaves,’ the painter is on the brink of a 
abyss, at the bottom of which lies the ‘ Knight Errant.’ 
A charming reflection of his earlier phase is the little. 
known work of Mrs. Wells, sister of Boyce, the land. 
scape painter. The unfinished ‘Gretchen’ touches 
Millais, but adds a tender intimacy which recalls 
Matthew Maris; and the silhouetted figure against a 
low horizon in the freshly-painted ‘ Heather Gatherer ’ 
is a curious anticipation of Augustus John. The con- 
scientiously stippled landscapes of Boyce himself some- 
times achieve the limited charm of the ‘ Quarry,’ but 
more often rival a Van Blarenberghe miniature and 
provoke comparison with the feat of writing the 
National Anthem forty times over on the area of a 
sixpence. 


Undoubtedly, Rossetti is the most impressiv. 

of the exhibition; not in the 
sensuous later phase to which the over-ripe luscious. 
ness of ‘ Fair Rosamund ’ belongs, but in the earlier 
days of the religious themes. On him, the expressed 
tenets of Pre-Raphaelitism had comparatively little 
hold. They found expression in the famous ‘ Girlhood 
of Mary Virgin,’ painted under the direct supervision 
of Hunt; but it was not long before Rossetti invented 
his own vehicle to convey the romantic, literary-fed 
vision which was to dominate the later stages of the 
movement. External reality and academic standards 
of rightness troubled him little, though the treatment 
of light in the drawing of ‘ The Artist’s Wife at an 
Easel,’ reveal him ready to use facts as he found them. 
But more usually he works outward from an imagina- 
tive core, turning reality out of doors when it does not 
suit his purpose. Yet for all the naive, angular grace of 
his design and his cloisons of rich colour, his paintings 
can rarely stand alone; they call for their counterpart, 
the reading of his poems. Temperament and method 
are well seen in his drawings. In the ‘ Sketch of Mrs. 
Rossetti ’ (No. 174), and in the lower of the two designs 
for ‘ Fair Annie,’ the emphasis is on silhouette and 
arrangement of light and dark masses, scarcely at all 
upon the solidity and movement of the figures. 
Romantic, decorative quality is the aim, pursued even 
more intently in the tile-like patterning of ‘ Mary 
Magdalen at the door of Simon.’ Contrast also the 
flat linear treatment of such portraits as ‘ Christina 
Rossetti’ (No. 184), with the pulpy plasticity of the 
near-by ‘ Baby’s Head,’ by Madox Brown. 


Of the painters who drew inspiration from Rossetti, 
and embody later Pre-Raphaelite ideas, Burne-Jones is 
seen fastening a slender poetic fancy into the strait 
waistcoat of academic drawing derived from Watts. 
The ‘ Merciful Knight ’ closes the epoch in which the 
process was accomplished, and opens that in which its 
fruits were reaped. Wonderfully different is the one 
painting completed by William Morris. He drank 
at the Rossetti fount, but only to nourish his own indivi- 
duality. ‘La Belle Iseult’ has that perfect blending 
of mediaeval romanticism with simplicity of statement, 
which marks the almost contemporary poems in the 
‘ Defence of Guenevere.’ Lovely passages, such as 
the rose-flushed brocade, or the oranges set between 
the missal and the blue-patterned jug, are set beside 
comparative failure in the painting of flesh, which 
Morris understood less well than stuffs and books. But 
everything is knit into a decorative whole of rare 
beauty, in which crimson, orange and blue, answer 
each other across subtly varied tones of white, as in a 
well-set page of an illuminated manuscript. 
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A Woman s Causerie 
POETS AND:POETRY 


OETRY, if it enters into the lives of people at 
p= is apt to be treated as an indigestible sugar- 

plum and not as food necessary for keeping body 
and soul together. And yet it should form a daily part 
of our spiritual life, like bread in the physical life of a 

t. The woman who takes a book of poems 
instead of a novel to read in bed is a rare creature, 
but possibly a happier one than she whose last hour 
of waking is spent following the psycho-analysis of a 
morbid novel. She will close her eyes on crocus- 
covered grass; feel the spray of a sea that is not rough 
or bitter; a gold-meshed canopy over her head will 
not hide the stars in a midnight blue sky; and all the 
difficulties of day will melt in the light of a moon 
that shines without revealing its cold, frightened face. 
For the poets are magicians that can make solid walls 
transparent to a still more vital existence than the 
cruelly vivid life that we must all lead. 


* * * 


It is among the poets that we can find our truest 
friends, those who can share with us the joy of wood- 
flowers and the sorrows that we hide even from our own 
full consciousness. And what is a poet but one who 
has lived and laughed and suffered—lke us all—but 
who has been able through his nature of a poet to catch 
the acid-sweet of our life of joy and sorrow and express 
it so that an evanescent feeling—fleeting only in the 
sense that our days are short—is turned into the 
sculptured beauty of unforgettable words? No true 
lover of poetry can pass from the spring-time delight 
in a lyric to indifference. Every new lyrical outburst 
of every new poet will find him ready to share in a fresh 
vision of life, for the lyrical spirit can never grow old; 
it was born with the dawn of the sun and will be still 
young when a new sun bursts out of the void to take 
the place of the old. 


Poetry and the spirit of the poet is eternal. Ail 
discussions about old ways and new ways are absurd. 
Edith Sitwell’s poems do not lack the essential that 
we find in the verse of the T‘ang poet Kao-Shih. It 
is as foolish to cavil at new methods of thought as to 
say that Helen is no longer beautiful because she wears 
strange garments, or that Cleopatra’s feet are not slim 
er: tender because she has discarded sandals for high 
heels. The subject of a poem, and the manner in 
which it is presented to us, is of no account; all that 
is important is whether it is poetry or not. This is 
sometimes forgotten in the squabbles of various groups 
who make more noise shouting of the worthlessness of 
their adversaries’ idol than when praising the one they 
worship. Human nature gleans rosy satisfaction in 
being superior to appreciation. 


* * * 


But the noise of the grumbler can never be loud 
enough to drown the voice of true beauty. It is heard 
and re-echoed in the strangest places and whispered 
by the most unlikely people. From a high office-stool 
aman will quote words written by an age-<dead poet, 
and a school girl will look shy because she had felt 
impelled to say aloud words she ‘had once read. In 
most of us there is the germ of the love of poetry, but 
we do not encourage this germ to develop. It is 
treated as something of which to be ashamed, and is 
washed away by the disinfectant of stupid chaff instead 
of being allowed to grow into a safeguard for repressed 
emotions that burst out in ways quite other than 
beautiful. 


Yoi 
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Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the SaturDay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Most people who desire the welfare and the 
prosperity of this country will agree with Mr. Renwick, 
who enters the lists in your last issue, in his sensible 
and well-argued letter on Land and Unemployment. 

Why, however, does he imperil his safety by riding 
that old crock ‘‘ Security of Tenure ”"—one had thought 
that this old screw was dead and buried long ago: and 
the fact of its resuscitation inevitably reminds one of 
Ben Gautier in his amusing lines on the Poet 
Laureate’s journey : 

Saint George defend the just ! 

Or Wordsworth’s hoary head must roll 

Amongst the shamefull dust. 
For, indeed, the question of ‘‘ Insecurity of Tenure ”’ 
may, as a matter of fact, be relegated in these days 
to those distant times when there existed the ‘‘wealthy 
bold bad Baronet ’’—so dear to mid-Victorian novels— 
who, after philandering with his tenant’s daughter, 
ended by turning her unfortunate father or brother out 
of his farm, to their manifest discomfort and injury. 
Such things do not happen in the present day, and a 
tenant farmer—and I suppose this is the person Mr. 
Renwick alludes to—so long as he carries out the terms 
of his agreement, and so long as he farms in a 
husbandlike manner, is almost as safe and secure in 
his tenure as the owner himself. So long, of 
course, as force majeure, i.e., heavy taxes, super- 
taxes, or the terrible death duties do not compel 
the breaking up of the property, as is now 
unhappily sometimes the case. Perhaps it is this 
contingency your correspondent has in mind. How 
this can be avoided is not clear, but even in this case 
the tenant usually has fhe option of purchase. We all 
wish for ‘‘ an assured return for produce.’’ We all 
desire ‘‘ an assured price for foodstuffs,’’ and also what 
will ‘‘ conduce to general prosperity.’’ Cela va sans 
dire. 

The difficulty in all parts of the country is to pay 
the dues to the Government, and yet have enough 
to spare to give employment, and this also at an 
enhanced cost. The iniquitous death duties are 
probably as much the cause of want of employment as 
they are a hindrance to development, as in nine cases 
out of ten it is almost impossible to carry on an estate 
or a business on anything like the same footing, with 
such a reduction of capital; indeed, for the real 
benefit of the country it appears in all common- 
sense the ne plus ultra of bad finance. 

Insecurity of tenure is not the difficulty, for in reality 
this does not exist, and the use of, or at all events the 
insistence on, the term is misleading to those who have 
not of necessity had to go into the matter, or who, 
perhaps, have not taken the trouble to do so. 

I am, etc., 
** Rusticus ”’ 

Salisbury 


THE REASSESSMENT SCANDAL 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 
SIR,—The attempt to extort further taxation from 
an already overburdened community is excused by the 
Finance Act of 1922, which stipulated for a con- 
tinuance of the quinquennial revaluation of property, 


on the fallacious assumption that by 1923 we should 
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have sufficiently recovered from the effects of the war | make Pretoria the capital in both respects, 


—far from being the case! Even so, and apart from | ally enough the Capetonians, as well as man po 
the inopportune time for its satisfactory operation, the | object to this plot to rob them of what they cenit 
rapacity of the taxing authorities is so callous and | their birthright, for Cape Town is the oldest wae 


apparent and the reassessments have been framed | the Union, and is also far and away the nicest as f. 

and served on astonished property owners in quite a | its surroundings are concerned. It is one re 

haphazard, arbitrary and peremptory manner, full of | loveliest cities in the world, I suppose. I have Poll. 

inequalities and anomalies, not in conformity with the | over most of South Europe, including Switzerland 

Finance Act, and to a certain extent very possibly | Italy, Sicily, Greece, etc., but I doubt if there is an. 

illegal. In short, the whole thing is an absurdity. ‘ place to compete with Cape Town, with its chested 
In the House of Lords Lord Armaghdale mentioned | mountains and sea, as well as its generally deli htful 

that in some instances assessments had been ‘‘ raised | and mild climate. 8 

by 40 per cent. to 100*per cent., and even 150 per Of course, if the Nationalists, under General H 

cent.,’’ which is by no means the limit, as cases have | with the help of the Labourites, under Colonel Creswell 

been quoted at public protest meetings of 500 per cent. | (not to mention the Bolshevists, under various beautiful ] 

increase, and even more. Lord Parmoor stated that | specimens of the human race, supported by the moral 

if the new valuation was proceeding on the basis of | and physical scum and dregs of the country), if these ( 

making a percentage addition to the old valuation, | incongruous elements succeed in turning out ‘the S.A 

that proceeding was illegal. Nobody but the Inland | party, under that great leader, General Smuts, it an 

Revenue autocrats knows on what basis the revalua- | be that Pretoria will be chosen as the sole capital of 


tions are being made (there seems to be the old Coali- the Union by General Hertzog, who recently referred I 
tion’s usual policy of ‘‘ darkness and composure ’”’ in | to the British flag as a ‘‘ stinking rag,’’ which he did B 
the affair); but if, as is stated, it is based upon the | not want always thrust beneath his nose. It is true S 
40 per cent. increase in annual rental value sanctioned | he explains this elegant phrase as meaning that what 
by the Finance Act, it is again illegal, as the Act pro- | the S.A.P. are keen on upholding is not the British 
vided for an allowance of 25 per cent. for repairs, | flag, but some ideal of their own. Still, it was a very 
making the increase only 15 percent. — unwise remark to be made by a man who aspires to take N 
It will create a turmoil of discontent throughout the | the place of a most famous man like General Smuts, in Sf 
land calculated to banish tranquillity (if not the Govern- | leading a country composed so largely of British ond B 
ment itself) for a very long time. Mr. Stanley Baldwin | those who sympathize with them. 
unsympathetically refused to appoint a Committee to I am, etc., 
inquire into the matter; but I think the Government T. B. Biatuwayt 
will do well to recognize the strength of public resent- Johannesburg W 
ment and suspend these fictitious revaluations pending Po 
full and impartial inquiry. There will be an over- He 
whelming crush of appeals to local Commissioners TIMIDITY IN THE THEATRE | 
(unpaid, busy men), involving much unnecessary loss To the Editor of the Sarurvay Review 
of time and money, as hardly anyone concerned will Copel Me 
tolerate such iniquitous injustice without a fight. In | . SIR,—The Kean play at Drury Lane, noticed in your T 
fact, I understand that test cases will be tried in the | !SSU¢ of May 19, might be made the text of a discourse be 
Courts. In the writer’s own case, the annual rental | 024 certain timidity in our dramatists. Its author, like , 
valuation has been increased by over 80 per cent., while all other contemporary dramatists who have touched , 
the increase in Inhabited House Duty amounts to 130 such a subject, shivers awry from the idea of showing 
per cent., and this is mild enough compared to many | US Kean except off the stage of his time. If one asks He 
others. why, one is told that no actor taking the part of Kean En 
In the House of Commons Mr. Pretyman showed could represent Kean in action even well enough to con- Fre 
how the House is being flouted. Two years ago, he | Vince playgoers born so long after Kean’s death. That I 
said, a clause was inserted in the Finance Bill to take | !S t© Say, we cannot trust anyone to move us as Kean 
the work of assessment out of the hands of the local | it Shakespeare, though we do trust someone to move 
commissioners and place it with the inspectors of | 4S aS Kean in Mr. Arthur Shirley. = He 
taxes. This was rejected by the House of Commons A less muddle-headed defence of timidity would be 
and yet there was evidence that in many districts an | that we cannot count on anyone to differentiate Kean sh 
attempt had been made to carry through this revalua- | the man from Kean the actor—to act the actor acting. He 
tion through inspectors of taxes! Apparently, this Our older dramatists were not troubled with this L 
also is illegal. Trade and industry are crippled by | Nervousness, nor was Kean. Massinger’s ‘ Roman 
over-taxation already, swelling the ranks of our army Actor,’ which its author regarded as his best work, and Dea 
of unemployed; there is almost an epidemic of | Which ended its very long stage history by being per- Of t 
bankruptcy and suicide throughout the land; and formed in a condensed version by Kean himself, not He | 
thousands of good and desirable citizens are being only has an actor for hero but three times uses the Ai 


forced to emigrate (while the penniless, worthless aliens | device of a play within the play. The actor taking the 
flock in), taking their capital with them, which is cer- | Chief part therein had, therefore, to do repeatedly, and 
tain to be detrimental to the country’s future prosperity, | the plot required him to do with powerful effect, what Shal 


if not disastrous to the British Empire. we now run away from doing. But the old acting may Supr 
I am, etc., have had the secret of producing the secondary illusion Or b 
‘ A. LEONARD SUMMERS handed down to it from the days when one of the com- Ww 

150 Sheen Road, Richmond, S.W. monest spectacles in the theatre was a boy acting a girl 


who masquerades as a boy. That in those Elizabethan 


days the young actor, once 

garb was donned, simply relapsed into his natu 

sour AFRICAN AFFAIRS hobbledehoydom I refuse to veal He must have W 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review endeavoured to suggest the girl playing at being a boy. he 

SIR,—Your correspondent from this town fell into | If so, what a training for at least one of the secondary He 

some errors in his letter, of which, perhaps, the chief | illusion ! 

was that Parliament sat alternately at Pretoria and I am, etc., Full « 

Cape Town. This is not so. It always sits at Cape T. E. W. To pr 

Town, which is the legislative capital, whereas Pretoria Wr Has | 

is the administrative capital. There is a _ certain Of 

amount of rivalry between the two places, as many of Several letters are held over owing to lack of space. 


those who live far from Cape Town are anxious to | —Ep., S.R.] 
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Modern Poetry 


HEARKEN TO THE HAMMERS! 


EARKEN to the hammers, endlessly hammering, 
The din of wheels, the drone of wheels, the 
furnaces 
Panting, where Man as in a demon-palace toils 
To forge the giant creatures of his brain. 


He has banished the spring and the innocence of leaves 
From the blackened waste he has made; the infected 
sk 
San with a sun aghast, and the murk of the night 
Is peopled with tall flames like spirits insane. 


He strips himself to the heat, not of the jovial sun, 

But of the scorch of furnaces; with naked breast 

Sweating beneath the iron and blear glass, amid 
The hammers’ hammering and the wheels’ roar. 


Not with grapes of October trodden underfoot 

Spurting juices of ripeness in runnels, his vats 

Brim, but with gushes flickered-over and blinding, 
Unshapen spilth and blaze of molten ore. 


With a finger he lifts the weight of mountain-sides 
Poised; the metal mass he shears red-hot in 4 trice ; 
He gives to the animate iron thews of force, 

A Titan’s pulse, and breath of fiery draught. 


Monsters mightier far than himself he creates 

To swim storming seas, and to mount in miles of air, 

To deride Space and the old opposition of Time: 
Their speed is like strong drink that he has quaffed. 


He has the tamed lightning to do his bidding, draws 
Energies out of the veins of earth; he is armed 
From all elements, woven as in a magic web; 

He has stolen seeds of Death, wherewith to fight. 


He holds fabled terrors of the ancient gods in his 
hand— 

In a handful of dust, earthquake and pestilence; 

He exults to destroy, to obliterate, to be 

Lord of the powers of the engulfing night. 


Deafened with the hammers, inebriate with the sound 
Of the powers he has raised out of their jealous lair, 
He has fever within him, he becomes dizzy, 

And craves, and knows not whither he is bound. 


Shall he attain god-like felicity of ease, 

Supreme articulate voice of nature’s striving, 

Or builds he a vast prison for himself, a slave 
With iron of his own strong forging crowned? 


O where is now the dew-dropt radiance of morning, 
That sistered with him rock and reed and rippling 
stream, 
When simple of heart in the sun with a free body 
He accepted all the boundaries of his mind? 


Full of fears he was then, shadowed with helpless need 
To propitiate Powers that threatened each footstep. 

as he escaped from those old-terrors, to be prey 

Of fears more terrible because less blind? 


LauRENCE BINYON 


BROTHER HATE 


a morning past my gate 
Stiffly walks the man of hate, 
One who cannot wish me well : 

In his heart he carries Hell. 


Which of us—in that fire— 

Tortured by what dark desire, 
Burns the better—he or I? ; 
Which is there more like to die? 


There I watch, of narrowed mind, 
One so grudging to be kind, 
That with every passing day 
Good will he throws away. 


There in his dark hate I read 
How, to loneliness decreed, 
Stubborn-footed, narrow-eyed, 
Goes the desert-heart of pride. 


But, if thus from him I learn, ’ 
Must I not the nearer turn : 
To that Lover, from whose Heart, ‘ 
Fearful still, I stand apart ?— 


And, as on that hate I look, 
Read therein the open book 

Of another blinded soul— 

One that wills not to be whole? 


Aye: because my pride is still 
Harsh controller of my will, 
Better ’tis for me each day 
Not to wish his hate away. 


Here alike, blind souls, we go: 
I, his friend : and he, my foe. 
Every morning past my gate 
There go I with Brother Hate! 


-Sure, if Hell were void of use 

For the slaves that Love would loose, 
Could it show so stinging bright 
Underneath the morning’s light? 


LauRENCcE HousMAN 


TIME 


HE had a lover sweet and young, 
She saw him as a shining flame, 
And each hour was a silver tongue 
That spoke to her his name. 


He brought her kindness and amaze, 
And sudden posies these he brought, 
And little pensive necklaces 
From the forest-ways of thought. 


Where’er he ran with eager feet, 
There with her tripping steps she went, 
And grew most pale to find such sweet 
And sad bewilderment. } 


And where he sought with questing eyes 
There with her limpid gaze she peered, 
And grew afraid of all things wise, 
Yet knew not why she feared. 


Till, as his eager feet, there ran 

The passing hours, and gave no ruth; 
And she was servant to a man, 

Who had so loved a youth. 


Acnes GRrozizER HERBERTSON 
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BREATH 


OW those wet tombstones in the sun 
Are breathing silently together ! 

Their breath is seen, as though they lived, 

Like sheep, when out in frosty weather. 
The dead beneath, that once could breathe, 

Are nothing now but breathless bones : 
And is this breath the same as theirs, 

Now coming from their own tombstones ? 
So, when the end has come at last, 

And we’re consigned to cold damp earth, 
Our tombstones in the sun will show, 

By their vain breath, what ours was worth. 


W. H. Davies 


THE RABBIT 


OT even when the early birds 
Danced on my roof with showery feet 
Such music as will come from rain— 
Not even then could I forget 
The rabbit in his hours of pain; 
Where, lying in an iron trap, 
He cries all through the deafened night— 
Until his smiling murderer comes, 
To kill him in the morning light. 


W. H. Davies 


OH BIRD, SO LOVELY 


H bird, 
So lovely, 
Bird with shining wings, 
Wind knows you lovely, 
Hence about your feet she clings, 
Hence she holds your wings outspread, 
On her bosom as a bed. 


In the morning you are but 

Cloud and light embodied, shut 

By the flimsiest barriers 

From your late engendering airs. 

Against the concave bronze of noon 

You are silent as Death is. 

Then are your wings that danced 

In a sombre spell entranced. 

—But when the deeps with stars are strewn 
You do transcend their mysteries. 


Oh bird, 
So lovely, 
Bird with ardent head, 
At the altar of your heart 
Earth and stars are wed. 


Listen before the deep clouds close ! 
From those sphery citadels, 
Falls a noise of bridal bells. 
Down the steep stairs the music goes, 
Like a flock of snow-flakes drifting towards a downy 
bank of snows. 
Louis GOLDING 


June 


THE LONDONER’S CHARIOT 
(The Conductor Speaks.) 


OME board my speeding chariot that 
C for a or two you 
rom shire to shire, by bridge and s ire, 
I pass by ancient palaces, I sweep across qa Down 
or two, 
You’ll swear it’s worth a crown or two 
Before the wheels are still. 


From dawn to dark by city streets, with scarlet sides 
I hurry down; 
Quit sordid care, climb up my stair, and glide with 
me along 
And you may dream in Warren Wood or ponder on a 
Surrey Down; 
My wheels shall beat your worry down 
And fill your soul with song. 


Choose well your day, and if in doubt just ask some 
wise old weather-head ; 
Take bread and cheese, and if you please, an apple 
and a bun; 
And you may revel half-a-day at Epping or at 
Leatherhead, 
As blithe as any feather-head 
That dances in the sun. 


There’s pageant on the sky for you. 
clouds go speeding on, 
A fleet of sail that braves the gale across the windy 
vast ; 
Anon they seem a host of horse in sudden dust 
stampeding on 
To find fresh fields for feeding on, 
Before the day is past. 


The stately 


And steeples far away you'll spy through veils of mist 
that muffle them, 
Where old and scarred they rise and guard God’s 
acre of dead souls; 
And round them barley-stems that bow as sudden 
breezes ruffle them, 
And fairy fingers shuffle them, 
With every wave that rolls. 


You’ll pass by many an ancient Inn, and see the swing- 
ing sign of it; 
You’ll pass by marts of coster-carts, and gardens 
sweet with musk; , 
And ever as you face the sky you'll see the changing 
line of it, 
Until the sun makes wine of it 
And drowns the world in dusk. 


So board my speeding chariot and leave your native 
soil behind; 
I fly like fire from shire to shire, from Sheen to 
Seven Kings; 
I’ve got a Spartan at the wheel, another drum of oil 
behind ; 
Though slower wheels may toil behind, 
It’s you that shall have wings. 


WILFrip THORLEY 
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TWIN SOULS 


HE hermit on his pillar top, 
Shuddering lean and bare: 
The glutton in his rowdy shop, 
With velvet clothes to wear : 


The hermit with his finger nails 
Growing through his palms; 
The glutton in his swallow-tails, 

Humming hell-fire psalms. 


Glutton 

‘* By day I am a glutton, 
But (this is my complaint) 

In dreams I groan upon your stone, 
A parched and giddy saint.’’ 


Hermit 

‘* By day I am a hermit, 
But (this is my complaint) 

In dreams a glutton of beef and mutton, 
Kissing powder and paint.”’ 


Then each began to say and see, 
Which cut him like a knife, 

‘* Visions of dark are more to me 
Than this my waking life.’’ 


Glutton 
‘* My body is feeble and fat, 

My head has never been strong, 
If I were to stand on your pillar, 

I doubt I would stand for long.”’ 


‘* Heigh ho! me! I am growing old 
And gone too far on my way, 

In dreams of midnight, bold, 
But a coward at break of day.’’ 


Hermit 
‘* My body is feeble and thin, 
My head has never been strong, 
If I were to drink in your manner, 
I doubt I would drink for long. 


My eyes are a frosted glass, 

My fists are clenched like buckles ; 
Could I please your saucy lass 

With a hand that is only knuckles? ”’ 


The glutton on his pillar top, 
Shuddered cold and bare, 
The hermit in his rowdy shop, 

Groaned for hot despair. 


They died and they were buried, 
Both on the Easter Day, 

Now joined as one in spirit, 
Who lived apart in clay. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


I SHALL REMEMBER YOU 


| Reagan remember you when I am dead, 
You, and the things you’ve said; 

You, and the things you’ve done. 

They’ll be spear-points of the sun 

Tilting over a broken hill, 

Or bird-songs over the sill. 


It won’t hurt so much being dead, 
Understanding the things you’ve said: 

‘* We’ve nine pounds a week so we’ll save.”’ 
‘* I’d rather have white beads than red.’’ 

‘* I'll see your hot-bottle’s in bed.’’ 

I’ll remember, the other side of the hill . . . 
I’ll be brave. 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


NIGHT 


| Fe me! Leave me! Let me rest 
In the night’s slow-heaving breast ; 
Kiss the solitude, and creep 

Where the stars lie netted deep, 
Shivering veils that half disclose 

The warmth, the life, that ebbs and flows 
Through the bosom which they fold. 
From my kisses, mortal-cold. 

Could I touch that mother-fiesh, 

Freed of substance-veil and mesh, 
Would the fever of embrace 

Lift me from my mortal race, 

Give my lips contagious fire 

That should sublimate desire 

Into music love-caressed, 

Dying, dying, on that breast ? 


CHURCH 


RED FLOWERS 


N angel gave me power 

One shining circle of one hour 
Irradiating round my forehead’s gloom. 
And now this room 
So scarce of light and small 
He lit with poppies and geranium flower 
By the dim wall. 
Their torches make my dismal pall 
Glow into purple like a royal tomb. 
For angels only come to dying men 
Their gifts are touched by fingers as they fall, 
Amen. 
These flowers so red shall be my funeral pyre, 
Shall be my prayers for all the white 
Ghost ashes that are drift from vain desire 
The seed of stars revived in pillared fire. 
Amen. 
Amens go sweeping through the empty night, 
A strayed dark whisper blowing out the light. 


TREE 


TRASIMENE 


INTER let out the herald day—a coil 

Of roads swept down Cortona’s hill to bring 
Quick footsteps through the flushing February soil, 
Where sombre Ossaio, built on misty ground, 
Broods in the giant plain. A stream went round 
Two full-blown toads that celebrated spring, 
Pressing the easeful mud. White bulls were led 
Curveting in the dust, and the spring’s mood 
Rose in the veins of silent trees, and spread 
Itself through flowery furrows in golden blood. 
This plain has other bloods to fill its heart, 
Where ghostly Punic bones rise to the keen 
Haunting of owls, and the Roman legions start 
Again by the shores of dolorous Trasimene. 


Nancy CunARD 
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Reviews 
TENNYSON 
Tennyson. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Tennyson. A Modern Portrait. By Hugh 


I’Anson Fausset. Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


HE idolatry of Tennyson was expressed at the time 

of his death in terms of such preposterous exag- 
geration that we need not be surprised that it should 
be met by members of a new age in language of equal 
excess. The raptures of thirty years ago were bound 
to lead to a reaction, not because they praised too 
highly the best parts of a great poet’s work, but be- 
cause, without any discrimination, they used the same 
terms for his failures as for his successes. The imme- 
diate result of a surfeit of praise is that those who come 
after are disgusted, and omit to turn the pages of the 
over-lauded poet. They easily persuade themselves 
that what their fathers admired so extravagantly was 
not admirable at all, and they wilfully deprive them- 
selves of thé means to make an independent judgment. 
Hence, as it appears to us—who, in the SaTuRDAY 
Review, have always insisted on the high merit of 
Tennyson, but through the most blatant period refused 
to hold him perfect—it appears to us that nothing could 
be more useful, for the reputation of the poet himself, 
than to call upon the young critics to define their objec- 
tions to him and examine his writings independently. 
This forces them to read him, and we hold that 
Tennyson has only to be read with care and taste, to 
recapture enthusiasm and enforce a reasonable and 
critical admiration. 

The monograph of Mr. Nicolson is an excellent 
example of the effect of personal study on a candid and 
open mind. We can plainly see that Mr. Nicolson, 
like so many ingenious young men of his generation, 
was prejudiced against Tennyson, was bored by the 
outpourings of hero-worship, and had taught himself 
to dislike what he had never read. He has forced him- 
self to study the complete writings and official life of 
the most popular of poets, and he has perceived the 
merits of the one and the curious interest of the other. 
But the instincts of his age have not abandoned him, 
and he states very frankly what he finds in both to be 
tame and irresolute. Samuel Butler absurdly swept 
the author of ‘ The Lotus Eaters’ away in a phrase, 
‘*Tennyson goes without saying.’’ As a matter of fact, 
no poet requires more ‘‘ saying ’’ than Tennyson does, 
no one is a greater puzzle or demands more thoughtful 
consideration. We cannot, in this place, follow Mr. 
Nicolson in his selected praise and blame. We are 
often in disagreement with him. He _ thinks 
* Lucretius ’ a ‘‘ very bad poem indeed,’’ and he seems 
to accept the customary approval of ‘ Rizpah.’ If, in 
spite of what he says, we continue to think that a too- 
shrieking rhetoric deforms the latter, while the former 
attains a real eminence in intellectual sublimity, these 
are details, and matters for discussion. We recom- 
mend Mr. Nicolson’s volume to readers, both of the 
elderly and the juvenile order. It is an excellent piece 
of adroit and sincere criticism. 

We cannot speak so highly of the monograph of Mr. 
Fausset, although this also is careful and sincere. The 
essence of sound criticism should be admiration; not a 
blind and fatuous acceptance of all that a poet has 
chosen to present to us, but a capacity for enjoyment 
of what is really original and beautiful. It is curious 
that while the study of Tennyson has inspired Mr. 
Nicolson, almost unwillingly, with a love of his sub- 
ject, it has awakened a bitterness in Mr. Fausset 
which sometimes approaches hatred. He takes as his 
motto the poet’s own pathetic verse, ‘‘ Proclaim the 
faults he would not show,”’ and he is never so happy 


as when he is carrying out this plan to the full, It 
is also unfortunate for Mr. Fausset that he adopts a 
tone of moral assurance which continues to annoy his 
reader. We have. seldom been exasperated by a more 
arrogant display of *‘ earnestness ”’ than is contained 
in his ‘‘ Foreword,’’ where he tells us that his purpose 
has been to show where Tennyson “ fails to satis 

the scrutiny of those artistic and moral values which 
Plato named eternal and consistent.’’ This kind of 
language, although its pomposity makes the reader 
smile, might be appropriate to a study of the ethics of 
the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ but it is altogether beside the 
mark in dealing with the fierce lyrics which form the 
texture of ‘ Maud’ or with the liquid music of the 
best monodramas. The misfortune of Mr. Fausset 
seems to be that he does not perceive poetry to be an 
art. He writes as though the poet should be above 
all else a teacher and a guide to public opinion. We 
have only to extend this idea to the literature of past 
ages to see what a fallacy it is. At the close of Mr. 
Fausset’s monograph, the truth seems to dawn upon 
him, and in his ‘ Epilogue ’ he pays a tardy tribute to 
Tennyson as a pure artist. But, even here, he is not 
content to enjoy the music and the colour and the 
workmanship, but must assail the poet for his want 


ot ‘“‘ moral altruism ’’ and with not having ‘‘ added - 


finally to the account of virtue.’’ But not here, O 


Apollo, are haunts meet for thee! 


TWO POETS 


Rue. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 4s. 6d. net. 
Images and Meditations. By Mary Duclaux. 
nwin. 5S. net. 


HE poems contained in Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
latest volume, ‘ Rue,’ wee originally published in 
1899. And it is a somewhat depressing thought that 
he travelled over into our own century not as the 
author of these but as the semi-secret inditer of ‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.’ There is probably not 
a single poem here which is not worth the whole of 
that volume. It is further chastening to reflect that 
‘ Rue’ might have been allowed to lapse gently from 
memory, if Mr. Housman had not recently created for 
himself an entirely new reputation in a new field. 
There could be no ampler refutation than this volume 
of the fallacy that the eighteen-ninety poets were 
absorbed wholly in the occupation of finding rhymes 
for ‘‘ chrysoprase ’’ and ‘‘ nenuphar,’’ and twisting 
for their brows a tinsel coronal of artificial bloom. 
Here are poems free from all meretricious ornamert 
and contemptuous of any but one unvarying ascetic 
metre. They are the stuff laboriously wrought from 
heart and mind and in these tightly-knitted verses 
neither preponderates. The final poem provides the 
keynote to the collection : 


I touch the keys of life. I learn 
The mysteries of pain ; 

And find one law uplifted chief 
All other laws above, ‘ 

That Earth cannot contain its grief 
Nor Heaven contain its love. 


It is between these two intensities of love and hate that 
the emotion sways throughout; and there lies the proof 
this volume affords that the author has not yet attained 
maturity, which is equipoise. We have a long way to 
travel before we attain the slightly cynical suspension 
of balances which is maintained so effortlessly through 
the recent political dramas : 


Hot for deliverance I wait 
The cleaving of the clod :— 
Give me my murderer to hate, 
Lest hate go back to God! 
Or, if there be no strength above, 
Whence justice may be shed :— 
Give me my murderer to love, 
Since that will serve instead ! 
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The extravagance of the anthropomorphic vision of 
Earth in ‘ Two breasts to her unhappy brood,’ and 
the universal moon he sings of elsewhere, which will 
not be lessened though he*** lay all sorrow by And 
make glad songs my own ’? are aspects of this same 
extremism of youth. But more frequently the verse 
attains an epigrammatic conciseness which at length 
makes it certain that Mr. Laurence Housman had 
drunken at the same wells as the author of ‘ A Shrop- 
shire Lad ’—if the very thought and mould of such a 
poem as ‘ With me early, with me late ’ had not already 
convinced us. Might not such a verse as this have 
sprung equally from ‘A Shropshire Lad ’ and ‘ Rue ’?: 

For single as the Heart of God 
My heart that loved you well 
Died for you all the while I trod 
The downward path to hell. 

Mrs. Mary Duclaux might take example from Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s ruthless economy of form. In 
such a poem as ‘ The Death of the Wye ’ she actually 
disperses her effects by adopting in one small poem 
three different modes. Her intention is to convey in a 
narrower metre the river’s earlier progress and then to 
widen her music as the river widens to the Severn and 
the sea. But the true poetic variety is attained by 
variety within unity, which is the road of greatest 
resistance and the road, therefore, that a poet of ambi- 
tion must tread. She makes us question her serious- 
ness even when she tolerates such dreadful jingle as: 

, See, she ramps (free from cramps 


Such as mortal sinews try), 
Swims and circles in the sky! 


We should also counsel a more sparing use of italics in 
her verses, for they expose the particular sentiment 
they enshrine to a beam of unnecessarily hard light. 
So far from presenting her epilogue to ‘‘ The Sleeper ”’ 
in italicized verses, she might have made its trivial 
sententiousness far less obtrusive in plain prose. 

But it is a real achievement in the grotesque to make 
us feel of the foliage of beetroot that it is no ridiculous 
pall for the dead in France. Having exalted the beet- 
root to so high a place, Mrs. Duclaux must needs most 
cruelly debase the rose. In speculating upon the birth 
of that illustrious vegetable, she asks herself seriously : 

Did Chance in the winter of Time 
Once marry a salt with a slime 
And the rose spring unbid from the sod? 
We prefer her among the beetroot, which, first of all 
poets, she finds more elegiac ‘‘ than the cypress, more 
than bay or yew.”’ 


A MIXED COMPANY 


Aquarium. By Harold Acton. Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Workers. Poems by Richard Rowley. Wood- 


cuts by E. M. O’R. Dickey. Duckworth. 
Ad Magnam Amicitiam. Cape. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Lowery Road. By L. A. G. Strong. Oxford : 
Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net. 
ew Poems. By Robert Frost. Heinemann. 
Ss. net. 


HE critic who finds himself faced with the task of 
judging the merits of a miscellaneous bundle of 
books of verse has to apply to them two tests. The 
first is that of the author’s sincerity: does the poet 
himself really believe the thoughts and, emotions which 
he has tried to set down upon paper? If this question 
can be answered in the affirmative, then there comes 
the second test: does the poet succeed in persuading 
his reader to believe in them too, are they worked into 
that concurrence of metrical form and content which 
1s necessary for the creation of poetry? 
Mr. Harold Acton fails badly at the first test, and 
the second does not therefore arise in his case. His 
publishers are kind enough to tell us that he is a very 
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young man, who has just left school, and is now at 
Oxford. But the information is superfluous, for 
immaturity is written on every page of this book, and 
it is a pity that no kindly elder has dissuaded Mr. 
Acton from publishing his attempts. At present this 
young writer is at the stage (which most adolescents 
come to at some time) at which he thinks it clever to 
combine the latest sort of lunacy : 
The hooters blare 
through air . 
And women sigh 
near by, 
For husbands thrash ; 
they lash 
Gnarled, purple stripes. 
Oh Cripes ! 
with what must surely be almost the oldest kind of 
nastiness—‘* smooth, white thighs and hot, fierce 
mouths,’’ ‘ still-born bastards ’’ and the like. There 
is nothing else to be said, except that Mr. Acton seems 
to have a certain cleverness that may in time develop 
into something better. 

Mr. Rowley, whose book has the advantages of 
admirable paper and typography and of Mr. Dickey’s 
effective woodcut ornaments, certainly means what 
he says. ‘ Workers’ is a series of eleven poems, 
mostly in dialect and monologue form, describing 
various aspects of working-class life in an Irish indus- 
trial town. One or two are not in dialect, and these 
are the best, for Mr. Rowley’s use of dialect does not 
help us to get nearer to his characters, as obviously it 
is meant to. The poet is happiest in ‘ The Lagan,’ a 
description of a busy harbour, full of ships and the 
sound of machinery; but even in this he does not con- 
vince us that verse is his true medium. ‘ Workers ’ 
is a creditable performance, but hardly more, and the 
reader lays it down without feeling that he will ever 
read it a second time. 

Another book that is patently sincere is the 
anonymous ‘ Ad Magnam Amicitiam.’ It is evident 
that the writer has been moved by personal experience 
to write this sequence of short lyrics, but it is hard to 
give them any higher praise than that, or to imagine 
that they will have much appeal for the general public. 

So far the critic’s search has not revealed much in 
the way of poetic achievement, but each of the two 
books that remain to be discussed contains at any rate 
some work that passes the second test. Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong, in ‘ The Lowery Road,’ does not attempt big 
things, but he knows and loves his chosen corner of 
Dartmoor, and he reveals a gift for writing lyrics, about 
places and persons, that are slight but well-turned and 
succeed often enough in what they attempt. He is 
especially happy in his epitaphs, in which he manages 
to get just the right mixture of simplicity, pathos and 
wit. This on a child, for instance, is charming : 


Eager freckled Marjorie 

Sleeps beneath the willow tree. 
Fleck and sun-patch, softly creep : 
Twelve can be but light asleep. 


Very good also, in their different keys, are these two, 
the first of which originally appeared in these columns : 


I, 


Here lies Sam Cheale, a quiet man 
Whose whistle was his only pride, 
Which same he played uncommon well. 
We have no music since he died. 


II. 


Look up, O living passer-by, 

And see the white clouds in the sky: 
Look round on this dear valley land 
With Meavy Church on thy right hand, 
And in thy mercy shed a tear 

For the blind thing buried here. 


When a poet can write small things as neat and sensi- 
tive as those, there is no need to ask more of him. 
There is no doubt, however, that work on a larger 
scale is more important, a greater artistic achievement, 
than the making of even such delicate trifles as Mr. 
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Strong’s. It is not easy, in a few words, to give the 
zesthetic justifications of one’s certainty, but the fact 
remains that, other things being equal, an epic is 
greater than an epigram. Mr. Robert Frost (who 
shares with Mr. Vachel Lindsay the distinction of being 
the most interesting American poet of to-day) does 
not attempt an epic, but he writes a kind of poetry that 
demands a fair amount of space in which to make its 
effect. It is true that he writes a few short poems, 
but they are seldom among his best work ; the impres- 
sions he tries to create in our minds are the result of 
one suggestion after another, of detail added to detail, 
and usually they demand some two or three hundred 
lines in which to make themselves felt. Or sometimes, 
when the individual poems are not so long as that, the 
effect on the reader is not so much the result of one 
poem as of a group of them. 

This makes the critic almost despair of finding a 
short quotation with which to convey an idea of Mr. 
Frost’s true quality. And the task is made the harder 
by the fact that Mr. Frost is not an easy poet to read. 
He lacks those airs and graces that lure the reader 
onwards, and often he has obscurities, and irrelevant 
trivialities, that are irritating. Yet when the effort has 
been made, when a considerable amount of Mr. Frost’s 
verse has been read, the obscurities and trivialities are 
either forgotten, or put into their proper places in the 
wonderfully vivid and impressive picture that the whole 
creates. Mr. Frost begins ‘ The Death of the Hired 
Man,’ one of his finest poems, with these lines : 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 

She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 

To meet him at the doorway with the news 

And put him on his guard. ‘ Silas is back.’’ 

She pushed him outward with her through the door 
And shut it after her. ‘‘ Be kind,’’ she said. 

She took the market things from Warren’s arms 

And set them down in the porch, then drew him down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 


There could hardly be a barer style of writing than 
that shown in this passage, but it has a telling cumu- 
lative effect, and the whole poem succeeds in giving us 
a complete picture of a tragic situation, and an 
astonishingly intimate knowledge of the characters 
concerned in it. 

That is perhaps the secret of Mr. Frost’s appeal. 
After reading his book one feels that one has really 
learnt something about the life of the farmers in the 
wilder mountainous regions of the eastern states, that 
one has shared their emotions and their thoughts, and 
that therefore one is the richer in knowledge of 
humanity. This volume of ‘ Selected Poems’ is a 
real and living thing. No one, who had once read it, 
could avoid knowing that some day, sooner or later, 
he must read it again. 


FOUR YOUNG POETS 


J. R. Ackerley. A. Y. 


Poems by Four Authors. 
F. H. Kendon. 


Campbell. E. L. Davison. 
Cambridge: Bowes. 6s. net. 


HERE is a considerable body of interesting verse 

in this collection by four Cambridge authors. But 
although they state that their co-appearance ‘‘ is not 
meant to suggest any common interest beyond an 
apparent convenience,’’ we consider that independent 
publication is altogether more advisable, for the poets’ 
own sakes, than this mutual buttressing. It is not 
only that all four of the poets might with advantage 
have waited till they could have produced a separate 
volume, however slim, of more consistent merit. We 
like the opportunity of flavouring a poet’s unique 
quality, if he possess it, without the confusing juxta- 
position of other musics and odours. But more par- 
ticularly we feel that if a poet cannot stand on his own 
legs, he should wait till he has acquired an adequate 
stamina. 


Mr. J. R. Ackerley, the first of these writers, js a 
instance in point. He has sincerity, and has acquin ed 
some skill with metres. But his ‘ Poems’ are hardl 
worthy as yet of independent publication, and his 
demerits are shown up the more clearly in their con. 
trast with the efficiency of his colleagues. Too unkind] 
he provides, in a sequence of rather supine stanzas a 
harsh self-criticism : 

Dreamily raising 
Out of the embe:s 
Castles and forts, 
Ah, it’s amazing 
How one remembers 
Trivial thoughts ! 


Although Mr. Kendon gives us most pleasure in the 
reading, the most exciting poetic future probably lies 
with Mr. A. Y. Campbell. He is capable of quickening 
and difficult rhythms and of themes somewhat less 
threadbare than Mr. Ackerley’s ‘ Among the Tombs’ 
or ‘ The Portrait of a Mother.’ The music of his 
‘ Observatory ’ is influenced in the right manner 
Mr. Squire. It is an adaptation and an extension 
much more than a mere imitation. And although the 
poem relies on an excess of adjectives to fill out its 
rhythm, there is no doubt of the urgency of the 
emotion : 

His quiet and small convex he plants below 
Nature’s void lidless vast concave ; and even 
When her great stars are lit, here traceless glow 
More vigilant orbs, searching the insensate heaven. 

So lively a technician should have avoided such a 
vowel-jingle as ‘‘ shawl-lawn, virginal-Fawn,”’ and 
have been more meteorologically learned than to 
speculate whether it was a young lady’s hair or the 
night-dew that met his face and fanned it. But he 
takes his craft with a hearty seriousness. How else 
could he have written an ‘ Ode to a pocket edition of 
‘‘Virgil’’ in the possession of D. G. Killie, biologist to 
to the British Antarctic Expedition, 1g10 ’? 

Mr. E. L. Davison is a little too diffident and sub- 
dued in manner. When he forgets himself he can 
produce so amiable a pastoral as ‘ Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again.’ It is regrettable that he remembers 
himself with a doleful frequency. In a sonnet written 
‘ After Re-reading Shakespeare,’ he exposes his weak- 
ness somewhat nakedly : 


For never now remembering his name 
Shall I put pen to poem save in shame. 


But no. Under such a handicap as a sense of shame 
poetry cannot be produced. There must be so strong 
an impulsion towards even the production of the most 
gossamer verse that a poet will forget that there were 
ever poets before. If he is so unfortunate as to 
remember Shakespeare or Milton or Shelley during his 
inspiration, he must feel convinced at that moment 
that none even of these could have expressed that par- 
ticular fancy with just that especial facility. To put it 
paradoxically, Mr. Davison is not a clumsy enough 
metrist. It is easy to be smooth in the utterances of 
gentle emotions, but it is the foam upon water, the 
heartbreak in the voice, which are the signs of lovelier 
waters and deeper passions. At his best, Mr. Davison 
has an engaging seventeenth-century quality well 
typified in ‘ The Lovers’ : 

Willow and water! Would we were 

Like those dear lovers all the year, 

And our exchanging light and shade 

As dark or bright reflection made, 

Blending through mirrored rise or fall 

And every windless interval 

hee But neither sun nor moon shall see 
Thy light in mine or mine in thee. 


Mr. Kendon’s ‘I Spend My Days Vainly ’ is the 
best poem in this volume. It is the just expression of 
a mood couched in fresh and supple form. His 
‘ Sonnets from a Sequence Unpublished ’ succeed in 
inspiring in us a desire to see the whole series. But 
more than all else, there is a sap of growing trees in 
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THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


Lord Northcliffe’s Last Diary 
MY JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 


By the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE. Edited by 
and St. Joun Harmswortu. With portrait 


and map. 12s, 6d. net. 

“ Y i is a born diarist. He misses ing.””— 

a rg diary is a continuously entertaining study 

in detail, sharply observed, clearly remembered and forcibl 

.xpressed. Throughout it, the _personality of the writer, with all 

io fun, its boyish petulance, its eagerness and its force, makes 
itself felt."—Times Lit. Supp. 


My Adventures in Bolshevik 


Russia 


By ODETTE KEUN. 5s. net. 


Odette Keun possesses not only charm and courage, but a 
fine emp of political principles. For all its passion and ferocity 
the book rings true.—-Star. 


A Woman’s Impressions of 


German New Guinea 
By LILIAN OVERELL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A vivid account of life in German New Guinea since the war. 


A Beachcomber in the Orient 


By HARRY L. FOSTER, Author of ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of a Tropical Tramp.’’ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


“Few more enjoyable books of travel have been published in 
recent years.’"-—Sunday Times, 


Selected Poems 


By FRANCIS COUTTS. 7s. 6d. net. 


A selection of his best and most characteristic work made by 
the poet himself. 


Love Conquers All 


By ROBERT BENCHLEY, Author of “ Of All 
Things.”’ Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Mr. Benchley is succeeding to the mantle of Mr. Leacock. 
These short sketches provoke at least ten chuckles per topic.”— 
Daily Express 


THE LATEST FICTION. 


The Murder on the Links 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE, Author of ‘‘ The Mys- 
terious Affair at Styles,’’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

“No one who read ‘ The Mysterious Affair at Styles’ will need 
reminding that Agatha Christie stands in a class by herself as a 
writer of detective stories. ‘The Murder on the Links’ is one of 
the best mystery stories I have read.”—S, P. B. Mats in Daily 
Express. 


The Minster 


By ARTHUR J. LEGGE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Very few more interesting books have been published of late 
years than Mr. Arthur Legge’s new volume of fiction.”—Sunday 
Times. 


Lanterns of Horn 


By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN. With an Introduc- 
tion by William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Book of a Benedict 


By DUNCAN SWANN, Author of ‘* The Book of 
a Bachelor.” 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. : : LONDON, W. 


Handel 


His Personality and his Times 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


With 5 Colour Plates and 48 
Plates in Black and White 


This is a study of Handel the Man, that amazing figure 
whose gift of personality was as great a gift as his melody. 
The work which represents four years of research by the 
author and by experts engaged by him, both here and 
abroad, contains many new facts about the personality 
and work of the great composer. 21s. nee 


----Ghackleton's Last Voyage :------- 
THE STORY OF THE QUEST 
Commander Frank Wild, C.B.E. 


A story of hardship, difficulty. danger, disappointment, 
tragedy. But it is also a story of high endeavour and 

table achi A great feature of the volume is 
the hundred pages of reproductions of wonderful photo- 
graphs. These cover all phases of the expedition 
throughout its whole course. It is safe to say that quite 
apart from the enthralling interest of the narrative itself, 
the book will prove to be a standard volume of reference 
on the subject of Anterctica, 30s. net. 


Sir Henry Robinson, Bart., K.C.B. 
MEMORIES: Wise and Otherwise 


A valuable and entertaining record of 
the last fifty yearsof Irish Government. 

“One of the most amazing and popular books of 
to-day. . . . ‘* Memories: ise and Otherwise ’ 
- + + Many laughable stories narrated in the book— 
told with no bitterness, but with sympathetic insight 
into the idiosyncrasy of Irish character.’’—Daily 
Graphic. 16/- net. 


My Life and Adventures 


Few people could be expected to write more interesting’ 

memoirs than Earl Russell; the book 

appeal strongly to a great variety of people: it is a 

human d 

_ “ From beginning to end this volume is intensely 

interesting. It is a frank self-revelation of a charac- 

ter of quite exceptional gifts.”—Literary Guide. 
25/- net. 


Side Shows 
It is safe to prophesy that this the latest of 1.A.R,W's 
will be a ‘* best seller.” The stories contained in this 
book are probably the best that this versatile authoress 
has yet writtem. There is a wide variety of setting and 


plot and a range of characters who will elicit the deepest 
interest of all. 7s. 6d. net 


The Survivors 
The author's insight and descriptive powers were 
never better displayed thaa in this story of to-day. 

“* The portraits of the various characters are painted 
faithfully and with infinite care . . . an absorbing 
thesis by a novelist well qualified to instruct.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 7/6 net. 


Seaways 
A volume full of the glamour, chiv 
alry, and perils of life at sea. 

“In this little collection we have romance and 
adventure, blended with the saving sense of humour 
. . . ‘Bartimeus* at his very best.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 7/6 net. 


Christopher 
Stella Lindsay 

The open plains and unconventional life of Texas form 

the atmosphere of this story, while the author is mainly 


concerned with a study of his hereine’s mind aad 
aature, The tale is an adventurous one with no lack of 
exciting incidents. 7/6 net 


Cassells 


La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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his verse and a sense of bird-song under dappled 
heavens : 

The parsley stands hip-deep by the dappled meadow, 

And under the leafy elms the grass lies greening ; 


Cuckoo calls to cuckoo across the level pastures ; 
All day long the air makes merry with thrushes . 


He has not the intellectual strength of Mr. 
Campbell, but it will be Mr. Kendon’s volume ‘we shail 
stuff into our pocket when a climbing road summons 
us towards windy moors. 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM 
The Interpreters. By A. E. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


UCH a book as ‘ The Interpreters,’ by one of the 

most distinguished senators in the new Irish 
Government, inspires us to more hope in the future of 
that body than a score of manifestos or ordinances. 
Such qualities of clear thinking and beautiful expres- 
sion, of vision of things heavenly combined with under- 
standing of things earthly, cannot but conduce even in 
politics to the happiest results, if at least the profes- 
sional politicians give their exercise an opportunity. 
The book, moreover, must go a long way towards 
clearing the reputation that ‘‘ A. E.’s”’ poetry has 
enjoyed among hasty readers, of mistiness, a sort of 
‘Indian Love Lyrics’ flaccidity. If they but read 
‘ The Interpreters ’ and go back in retrospect over the 
poetry they will find this book not merely an interpre- 
tation of its own high themes but of much of the work 
that preceded it. They will find that the lack of clarity 
they complained of existed in their own eyes rather 
than in the thing they looked on. 

‘* A. E.”’ has devised an excellent framework for his 
interpretation of the philosophy of life and death. We 
should say rather for the series of interpretations at 
once opposite yet equally tenable, such is the lucidity 
and logical precision of their presentation. He con- 
ceives the revolt of some imaginary country, intensely 
national and conscious of its inalienable traditions, 
against a vast world-empire which is seeking to ex- 
tinguish its differences in its own huge uniformity. 
He takes the moment when revolution has come to a 
head. The frail but ardent forces of national idealism 
are at grips with the grand implacable efficiency of the 
empire, and the weaker has gone to the wall. ‘‘ Em- 
pires are like those beings in the Apocalypse full of 
eyes within and without. One of these eyes had dis- 
covered a detail of the conspiracy,’’ and the open gate 
of the arsenal which had seemed the focus of their 
success, was the pit of its failure. One after another the 
leaders were led into captivity thither as each suc- 
ceeded each through the doors of the trap. Breton 
the historian was here, whose history of the early glory 
of his race had given that glory a second lease. Here 
also were Lavelle the poet, who had enshrined the 
revived traditions in song, and Leroy, the scoffing 
doubter, who had at heart no less fierce a passion than 
any, and Ryan, the witty architect, whose concern had 
been rather with the rebuilding of Jerusalem in his 
own green and pleasant land than on any insubstantial 
meadows of the soul. And among the rebels was no 
less a personage than Heyt, himself one of the chief- 
tains of empire, a principal captain of its aerial squad- 
ron, whom the mistake of a heated soldiery had thrust 
in upon the prisoners for whose downfall he was 
largely responsible. All the conventional subterfuges 
by which a man hides himself from his friends and 
from his own heart could now be safely thrown off 
in the imminence of certain death. Now had the 
opportunity arrived for each man to relate the politics 
of time with the politics of eternity. It may indeed 
be true that the author, ‘‘ not interested in the creation 
of characters but in tracking political moods back to 
spiritual origins,’ has intended to produce no more 
than ‘‘ a symposium between scattered portions of one 
nature dramatically sundered as the soul is in dream.” 


This may have been the intention of Plato also in the 
last profound symposium of Socrates, but in bath cases 
the concrete details and the groupings are fixed clearer 
than a picture upon the mind; and the highest praise 
we can award the newer book is that, against a back. 
ground uniquely of its own age, it has created van 
atmosphere and an argument by which the older book 
is inevitably recalled. 

The success with which ‘‘ A. E.’’ has lifted himself 
above the heat of his spiritual battle (but we should 
say its spiritual glow rather) is remarkable. No 
sooner are we convinced that the exposition of one 
philosophy is so irresistible that the others must group 
themselves round it as the stones of an arch round 
its keystone, than we find an opposite philosoph 
proved as incontrovertibly. Indeed, Heyt the Im. 
perialist, who is, of course, in fundamental antagonism 
with every other theorist in the gathering, has perfect 
reason if we but grant that one primary premise which 
every philosophy demands. Yet how are we to with. 
stand, so soon as it presents itself, the aged historian’s 
transcendentalism? : ‘‘ Yet, if we consider truly, what 
is any vision of beauty but the lighting up within us 
of some lordlier chamber of the soul than it has hither. 
to inhabited? The apprehension of law is but the 
growth in ourselves of a profounder self-conscious- 
ness.”” But every sentence in the book is framed with 
equal beauty and lucidity. 


SIX VOLUMES OF VERSE 


Public School Verse, 1921-1922. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Roast Leviathan. By Louis Untermeyer. Cape. 
5s. net. 

Pieces of Eight. By George Rostrevor. Elkin 
Mathews. gs. 6d. net. 

Poems. By H. H. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Bucolic Comedies. By Edith Sitwell. Duck- 


worth. 3s. 6d. net. 
Landscape of Cytherea. By W. J. Turner. 
Chatto and Windus. 4s. 6d. net. 


OETRY is not yet compulsory in schools, like foot- 

ball, but everywhere boys lisp in numbers—some- 
times, we fear, by numbers. And, indeed, this writing 
of verse is no new thing, save that in the past they did 
it in Latin and Greek, and had to mind their quantities, 
and did not expect to see the product in a book, whereas 
now they do it in English, and in verse as free and 
various as you please—and have their annual anthology 
like the Georgians. Is it a good thing for these verses 
to be published? It is a bad thing if it makes the 
young more eager than nature has already made them 
to crowd into print, but it is good in so far as it turns 
their minds to the beauty of poetry and mitigates that 
shy, grudging, distrustful attitude towards the arts 
which has, since Matthew Arnold’s denunciations, been 
accepted as characteristic of the public school mind. A 
few of the contributors to the present anthology linger 
at the stage of ‘‘ the mighty ocean’s roar” and a moon 
that ‘‘ glimmers o’er the plain”; one of them has evi- 
dently been reading Blake with attention, and one 
Tennyson (excellent reading, too); but on the whole 
they have, to a somewhat remarkable degree, been 
thinking for themselves. We have discovered in their 
work at least two lines of genuine poetry. It is not a 
bad percentage. Certainly it is a higher one than Mr. 
Untermeyer provides. Not that his volume is negligible 
—far from it. He has many and admirable qualities; 
it is only that poetry’s specific magic does not seem to 
be among them. He has knowledge of books and life, 
gusto, passion. He is a rhyming rhetorician of a very 
high order, but somehow he always misses the sacred 
and deathless phrase which alone is, in the strict sense, 
poetical. The ebullition which gives its name to this 
volume is little short of gorgeous—but to write about 
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Putnam’s. Books 


Novels 


7/6 The Ungrown-Ups by “‘ Rita.’’ The 
Orissers by L. H. Myers (Edition de 
Luxe, 21s. net). North by James B. 
Hendryx. Alcatraz by Max Brand. The 
Shining Road by Bernice Browne. 
Suzanne and the Pacific by Jean Giran- 
doux. The Boy Grew Older by Heywood 
Broun. The Chain by C. H. Towne. 
Randolph Mason by Melville D. Post. 
Fighting Blood by H. C. Witwer. Up 
and Coming by Nalbro Bartley. Way of 
Revelation by Wilfrid Ewart. 


General 


Judas Iscariot by E. Temple Thurston. 
Edition limited to 500 copies signed by 
the Author, 1os. 6d. net. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. net. A Roof and Four 
Walls by E. Temple Thurston, 3s. 6d. 
net. Eminent Europeans by E. S&S. 
Bagger, 12s. 6d. net. Edgar Allen Poe: 
A Psychopathic Study by J. W. Robert- 
son, M.B., 17s. 6d. net. Abraham 
Lincoln as a Man of Letters, 2nd Edition 
Revised, 17s. 6d. net. Handwriting and 
Character by W. French, 17s. 6d. net. 
The Complete Opera Book by Gustav 
Kobbé, 25s. net. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.z 


BROADWAY HOUSE 


TUTANKHAMEN 


By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. 


Coloured jacket o- frontispiece, 22 illustrations, 2 maps, crown 
8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. 

The first maa by a recognized authority on the dis- 
coveries made by the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter. 
Chapters on the Theban Tombs of the Kings, Tutankhamen and his 
character, the brilliant luxury of the XVIIIth Dynasty, early be- 
liefs, the King and Osiris, Tomb-robbers’ confessions of 
the Flood, Getting to Heaven, &c. 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


“An admirable undertaking, the selections are excellent, each 
of the books is thoroughly worth while to have.”—Outlook. 
“* Remarkable both for t and scholarship.’’"—Daily Mail. 


Five volumes. ready, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Montesquiew’s Persian Letters. sy JoHN 


DAVIDSON. 
A medley of Oriental harems, Montesquieu’s views on life 
and letters, pictures of Louis X1Vth and his court, etc. 


The Girdle of Aphrodite. by F. a. wriGHt. 


“ The unending never-to-be-satisfied deli Ided 
Anthology.” ‘erald. ight yie by the Greek 


Voltaire’s Zadig, etc. By H. 1. WOOLF. 
“ Zadig is a literary masterpiece ete Herald. 


Petronius’ Satyricon. By J. M. MITCHELL. 
Id not have been more skilfully accomplished.’’—Spectator. 


Master Tyll Owlglass. By K. R. MACKENZIE. 
Permanently part of the world’s Liter- 
ary Supplement. 


Senp For Prospsctus. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
S. Net. Net LS. 


THE 


EMPIRE REVIEW 


THE JUNE NUMBER 


contains 
a New Exclusive Series of Letters 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
to 


LADY COLVIN 


with Introduction by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 


‘HENRY WILSON ” 
by 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A., 


a powerful article 
by the 


RT. HON. H.A.L. FISHER, M.P. 


in defence of his Educational Policy, 
and a Character Sketch of 


DR. WARRE OF ETON 
ky 
A. C. BENSON, LL.D. 
Other Contributors include :— 


MR. E. V LUCAS, ADMIRAL STURDEE, RT. 
HON. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, ALFRED NOYES, 


etc., etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


The Mad Rani. by Puiip Asusy. 

“A most diverting book, which is of interest to the general 
reader, especially to those who would understand Something of the 
Indian’s psychology. Tales tragic and humorous.”’ me x Post. 


Feminism in Greek Literature. 
ik. A. WRIGHT, M.A, 
A study of the » F nistic trend in Greek literature from 
Homer to Aristotle by Head of the Classical Dept. of Birk- 
beck College. 6s. net. 


The New Education in Europe. 
By F. W. ROMAN, Ph.D 
A startling account of the changes in the schools of France, 
Germany, and England since the war, showing that educational 
teaching is directly hostile to the nationalist policies of the 
Governments 12s, 6d. net. 


The Birth of Psyche. By cuas. BAUDOUIN. 
Reminiscences of childhood (presumably his own) seen 2 
the mind of a great psychologist. 


The Public Speaker. by H. H. ROBERTS. 

“ Takes a wider view of the subject than usual, The book is 
clear, readable, full, and devoid of unnecessary verbiage.”’— 
limes Literary Supplement. 4s. 6d. net. 


LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


“This admirable series.""—Spectator. 
The Four latest volumes. 


Scientific Method. By 4. D. RITCHIE. 
Sets out the view that Science is a living organism. ot > mere 
collection of moribund theories. 10s. 6d. net. 


Psychological Types. By C. G. JUNG. 

the highest provides rich feeding 
for all who are eS ae with the intricacies of the human 
mind.”—Saturday Westminster, 25s. net. 


Scientific Thought. By Prof. Cc. D. BROAD. 

important a work. Anyone who wishes to be 
philosophical scientific or scientifically philosophical must read 
the book.”’—Spectator. 16s 


. net. 
Psychol and Politics. 
RIVERS, F.R.S. 
Of the essay on " egypt as as centre of a radiating culture, 
Rosert Lyxp sa) romantic nature of the explanation 
takes one’s breath away. Deeply interesting.” 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4 
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Leviathan is to challenge intolerable comparisons. 
**Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? .. . He 
maketh a path to shine after him: one would think 
the deep to be hoary.” That is poetry; and there is a 
difference. 

It would be absurd, however, to suggest that 
nothing but the greatest is fit for publication. The 
higher you go, the fewer; and there are pleasant 
places, and more numerous, on the lowlier slopes of 
Parnassus. Mr. Rostrevor, whose few brief pieces are 
dowered with beautiful paper and ink, is a delicate 
epigrammatist ; and as for ‘‘ H. H.,” his simple and 
unpretentious lyrics have profundity as well as 
poignancy. 

Both Miss Sitwell and Mr. Turner are, at the least, 
extremely clever; both are, we suspect, a good deal 
more than that. But each has a novel technique which 
it is difficult to grasp, and numerous passages which it 
is impossible to understand. We make no complaint 
that Miss Sitwell’s Bucolics are not bucolic (that has 
been a tradition of Bucolics ever since Virgil), but their 
sophistication is amazing. We can detect some debt 
to the Metaphysicals, and sometimes we get the sort 
of thing that Skelton was doing quite as well four hun- 
dred years ago. But, amid much that to us is flatly 
meaningless, Miss Sitwell flashes out now and then a 
phrase, a line, a couplet, in which a new and revealing 
beauty is caught and held. She is witty. She sees 
connexions. She sees them at a queer angle, and 
arrests for us the moving world in fantastic attitudes. 
Mr. Turner, on the other hand, makes a world of his 
own. His novel rhythms, his broken rhymes, his 
metaphors summoned from some corner of a painfully 
individual experience, are all wrought, with a sort of 
difficult passion, into pictures remote but real. He has 
a philosophy and a music meant to express it. Some- 
times, to our ear, the music falters: it seldom swells 
into full certainty ; and almost always the message has 
to be sought with concentration. But it is worth seek- 
ing, for it is concerned with the stuff of imagination 
and experience—love, and sorrow, and death. 


SHAKESPEARE: TEXTS AND PROBLEMS 


Shakespeare’s First Folio. By R. Crompton 
Rhodes. Oxford: Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare at the Universities, and Other Studies 
in Elizabethan Drama. Oxford: Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ECENT investigations show that the questions of 

Shakespeare’s text are even more complicated than 
was thought. Scholars have found out a good deal 
that was unsuspected, or conjectured a good deal 
that is likely, and, as Mr. Pollard said in his admirable 
lecture before the British Academy, more may yet be 
discovered by careful research. At present there are 
gaps in the story, due to the loss of relevant documents, 
and we have little to go upon for Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing, beyond the possible specimen of it in the play 
of ‘ Sir Thomas More.’ The general trend of the 
learned has been to cry up the Quartos, and cry down 
the First Folio as useless, when any earlier text is 
available. Its promoters, Heminge and Condell, were 
for long Shakespeare’s associates, and were mentioned 
in his will; but it is freely indicated that they were 
persons who did not know, 9r neglected, their duties as 
editors. So the tercentenary of the Folio arrived at 
a time when it suffers from rude detraction. This Mr. 
Rhodes opposes in his very capable and learned dis- 
cussion of the many problems involved, relying, as all 
must do, partly on conjecture, but supporting his 
views with an armoury of facts in detail. If anybody 
was in fault, he concludes, it was Shakespeare. He 
was certainly, from the modern point of view, culpably 
careless about the purity of his texts, allowing feeble 
stuff to be incorporated in great plays. Perhaps he 
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retired to Stratford with a mind thorough! 

and no more zest for reading—even 
plays—than scholars show who sell their orarkin a 
old age. 

Shakespeare is now, in this country at least, f, 
more read than acted, but he was a playwright pe 
he was in London, and the makers of the Folio hal 
every right to regard his plays from the actor’s Point 
of view. He left a ring to Richard Burbage as well 
as Heminge and Condell, and, if the Folio Presents the 
views of Burbage and other great actors on the text 
can we brush aside their arrangements as worthless? 
For all we know, Shakespeare himself, when he wrote 
too much or too little, may have made reductions or 
additions. Mr. Rhodes helps us to justify the claims 
made in the preface to the Folio, but not all of them 
can stand in the light of what we know. He rightly 
affirms the truth of the statement about Shakespeare’s 
rapidity of composition. It has been twisted out of its 
plain sense, but is clearly supported by the Quartos 
which bear the marks of prompt-books. Other sources 
of texts are complicated by manceuvres no reader would 
suspect off-hand, and the pirate is a worry to investiga- 
tors. The ingenuity of Mr. Pollard and Dr. W. W. 
Greg has revealed a Shakespeare of several plays 
gathered by the unscrupulous Jaggard shortly before 
the publication of the First Folio. This volume was 
apparently stopped, and Jaggard as compensation got 
a share in the publication of the Folio, for which he 
supplied some materials. How this came about Mr. 
Rhodes explains ingeniously with the help of a docu- 
ment preserved by Malone. Another puzzle is ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ proclaimed in a lengthy and unusual 
advertisement as new, when it was not. It had been 
acted, Mr. Rhodes suggests, before the Court, but 
that did not amount to performance in the vulgar sense 
of the word. He thinks that Edward Blount was the 
chief holder in the Folio, not Jaggard; and that Blount 
had a hand in the prefatory writing. The trouble 
about many of these Elizabethan prefaces is that the 
style of the period makes them obscure to us, when 
we have no outside knowledge to help. Much, how- 
ever, has been learnt about Shakespeare’s texts by 
experts in printing and in conditions of licensing among 
players and printers. Among this select body Mr. 
Rhodes takes a notable place by virtue of this book. 

Dr. Boas is now a veteran in Shakespearian study, 
and his work is always worth attention. Shakespeare’s 
personal connexion with the universities was probably 
very slight, for they kept out professional actors in his 
day, and for many a year later, even paying to get rid 
of them. It took the liberal spirit of Jowett as Vice- 
Chancellor, in 1883, to allow undergraduates to act the 
‘ Merchant of Venice,’ and later to secure Irving as 
a lecturer at Oxford. The old, severe statutes seem 
to have been recently studied by Dr. Farnell. Shake- 
speare’s language, where it is academic, suggests 
Cambridge rather than Oxford, and different as his 
plays are from the donnish drama, he learnt the grand 
style from Marlowe, a Cambridge man. The Bodleian 
gained invaluable Shakespeariana from Malone. The 
story of its First Folio, sold and recovered after many 
years, is a pretty expensive romance in rebuying. One 
of the most agreeable figures among Shakespearians, 
who have sometimes been fierce and unforgiving, was 
Farmer, who in his parlour at Emmanuel was a centre 
of literature and delight. He left a treatise on Shake- 
speare’s classical learning which is still admirable in 
many ways, though he could not know all that we do 
at present. 

Besides his work on the Universities, Dr. Boas 
examines some old plays which, being in MS., offer 
valuable evidence as to the censor’s alterations and 
other Elizabethan practice. The book is largely repro- 
duced from periodicals, but the author is not content 
to reprint without revision. If Shakespeare had given 
to his own works a tithe of the care his devotees lavish 
on them, many things would be clear which are now 
lost in dateless night. 
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ANDREW MELROSE 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Third edition at press. 


THE FOG 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY. 
440pp. Crown 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. net. 
First Reviews : 


The Glasgow Herald says:— This is a remarkable 
novel . . Written with tremendous zest from _first- 
hand observation of life and even the characters 
that are caricatures impress themselves upon the mind by 
the sheer force of their presentation.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Nathan Forge, boy slave to his 
father, tannery worker and successful business man later, 
but all his life poet and dreamer, is a character hewn from 
the rough, and fashioned as the story proceeds into a superb 
type of humanity. . . * The Fog’ has that powerful 
grip on realities which absorbs the reader.”’ 

The Aberdeen Free Press says :—‘‘ The story is a power- 
ful one full of strong human interest, and with a fund of 
sound philosophy rarely found in the ordinary novel.” 

The Montrose Standard says :—‘‘ William Dudley Pelley 
breaks entirely new ground in this remarkably clever book. 
4 Its strong humanity, sympathy, and charm must 
of necessity make a big appeal to all.” 


THE INNERMOST 
ROOM 


By RICHMAL CROMPTON, Author of 
Just William, More William, &c. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Aberdeen Free Press says:—‘‘ This dainty story of 
a young girl. . . . A tender story simply told.” 


LONDON : ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd.) 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, LTD. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE RIDDLE 
AND OTHER STORIES 


The first collection of Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE’S short stories. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“At last these are ours. These stories we have waited for so 
many years. No book of Mr. De La Mare’s is more filled, more 
radiant with his genius than this; into none has he poured a richer 
store of imagination and truth and beauty.’-— Westminster Gazette. 
+,* First impression sold out. Second edition in the Press. 


READ THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE DAY. 


TALES WITHOUT MORALS. 


By ARNOLD PALMER. Author of ‘“‘ My Profitable Friends,’’ etc. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. With a picture jacket in Colours by JOHN 
AUSTEN. 
“Have a distinct and admirable quality. A certain quiet, sardonic 
1 humour, like a discreet, dry sherry. Mr. Palmer has a very marked 
talent.”"—The Times. 

“Mr. Palmer’s pages, opened almost anywhere, crackle with brisk 
dialogue, and the book may be commended at once. A piquant and 
intriguing book.”"—The Observer. 


TENNYSON : A Modern Portrait. 


By HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net 


“It is excellently written, is soundly, constructively critical, and is 
equally sound as a contribution to history. Conviction shines from 
every page.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MAY 31.] 


THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE 


With Charlotte Bronté’s Notes on Emily Bronté, and a Portrait. 
rds. 12s. 6d. net. 
Beautifully printed at the Curwen Press. Limited to 500 numbered 
copies. 


NEW LIST ON APPLICATION. 


21 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI. W.C.2, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Oxford Oddities 


By V. J. SELIGMAN. 6s. 
“It is a special vintage, but a vintage which no real connoisseur 
should leave untapped. -. An ‘All-Star Performance’ is a 


sheer delight.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
““A witty and origjnal volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The League of Nations To-day 
Its Growth, Record and Relation to British Foreign Policy. 
By ROTH WILLIAMS. 6s. 
““Mr. Williams has written the best informed and most con- 
sidered discussion of the League, and his book can be cordially 


ef, 


rec d WwW rasette. 


The Irish Revolution and 
How it Came About 


By W. O'BRIEN. 16s. 


This book discloses for the first time the inner history of the 
National Movement for the last fifteen years. 


A History of the American People 


By S. E. FORMAN. 21s. 


Between the covers of this single volume of comfortable size is 
the whole story of America told the general reader in a clear 
and entertaining way. 


The Constitution of the United States 


By THOMAS J. NORTON. 8s. 6d. 


This book briefly but adequately explains the origin of the 
leading provisions of the Constitution and Amendments, and then 
gives their application in the great cases which have arisen in the 
a life of the American Nation, from the beginning down to 
1921 


The Public Conscience 


By GEORGE CLARKE COX. 12s. 6d. 


Of this book Professor R. C. Cabot says: ‘‘ I believe that Mr. 
Cox has written an epoch-making book which deserves to alter the 
tone and method of ethical teaching. . . . He has started a 
fox that many can hunt.” 


Non-Violent Coercion 


By CLARENCE MARCH CASE. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Case traces non-violent resistance from the day of Confucius 
down to Quakers and other religious sects, to Tolstoi and the 
war-time conscientious objectors; to Ghandi in India and the 
Korean boycott of the Japanese. 


Sir William Wedderburn and the Indian 
Reform Movemeni 


By S. K, RATCLIFFE. 6s, 


This memoir gives the history of the movement with which he 
was identified. 


The Day Continuation School in England 


By EDITH A. WATERFALL. 7s. 6d. 
This book attempts to determine the function of the Day Con- 
tinuation School; its staffing, curricula, methods, organization and 
equipment; and its probable place in the permanent educational 
structure of England. 


The Dominant Sex (A Study in the Socio- 
logy of Sex Differentiation) 


By MATHILDE and MATHIAS VAERTING. 10s. 6d. 


Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
The authors have struck one of the most interesting subjects in the 
never more fascinating or timely than it is to-day.”"—British 
eekly. 


The Ethics of Feminism 


By PROFESSOR A. R. WADIA. 10s. 6d. 


This book contains a vigorous criticism of the theories of some 
of the leading ‘ Feminist ’ writers. Its main interest lies in the 
fact that it is written from the point of view of the Indian conception 
of the family by a Professor of Philosophy in one of the Native 
States who is in thorough sympathy with that conception. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The Riddle and Other Stories. By Walter de !a 
Mare. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Grand Tour. By Romer Wilson. Methuen. 

7s. 6d. net. 
Fantastica. By Robert Nichols. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 


R. DE LA MARE has indisputable genius: he 

is a poet: he is sure of immortality: is not that 
enough? To pretend that he has also an unvarying 
gift of narrative, that his prose stories never miss the 
mark, is surely to deny him the due homage of dis- 
crimination. Neither Miss Wilson nor Mr. Nichols, 
of course, has the same assurance of achievement or 
position as the author of ‘ The Riddle’: both are 
young, experimental, trying this medium and that: 
but both have genius, and both have been hailed with 
adulation. ‘‘ Genius’ is so big a word, so rarely to 
be used without hesitation, that it may seem odd to 
find three books, published almost simultaneously, all 
expecting and receiving that tribute; but I think few 
people would deny it. 
are so unsatisfactory. The divine quality is there: 
it lurks and murmurs in the dreamy cadences of Mr. 
de la Mare’s prose, it breaks out now and again, in 
the tantalizing glitter of a phrase, through Miss 
Wilson’s work and Mr. Nichols’s; but in none of the 
three does it unify and solidify the artist’s material and 
make a book. 

It is desirable, but impossible, to review Mr. de la 
Mare without using the word ‘‘ magic.’’ There are 
those—popular and successful authors, some of them 
—who work the borderland of consciousness as a 
‘* stunt ’’; Mr. de la Mare walks in it at home, and 
breathes its natural air. The eccentric, the insane, the 
half-witted and double-witted; phantoms, apparitions, 
unearthly winds and snows—these are his to under- 
stand and interpret. But his special instrument of 
interpretation is poetry, and his stories succeed only 
when they approximate to the lyric form. ‘ The 
Almond Tree,’ which opens the present collection, is 
exquisite: it has caught a tragic situation as seen 
through the eyes of a child who comprehends too much 
and not enough—eyes dim with dreams and bright with 
certainties. ‘ The Bowl’ (again about a child) is true 
and beautiful: and the three brief, intense, symbolical 
visions with which the book closes—‘ The Creatures,’ 
‘ The Riddle ’ and ‘ The Vats ’—have the same urgent 
lyric quality. But ‘ Seaton’s Aunt,’ which is—or at 
any rate seems—much the longest story, is dreadfully 
laboured : ‘ Selina’s Parable ’ is a confused attempt to 
mingle lightness with solemnity; and what are we to 
make of the dullard into whose mouth is put the tale 
of ‘ Lispet, Lispett and Vaine’? He (his name, with 
too obvious an appropriateness, is Maunders) implores 
his hearer to be careful with facts. ‘‘ A friend of 
mine,’’ he says, ‘‘ (an earnest man) was once given a 
fact, and it exploded—in his bathroom.’’ 

It is a favourite device of authors to engage your 
interest by assuring you that their heroes are persons 
of great literary achievement. The trouble is that they 
are so seldom in a position to prove it. Meredith could 
afford to tell us that his Diana was witty: he was 
ready with the witticisms. An apparently easier course 
is taken by those who make their heroes composers or 
sculptors: we can scarcely ask for the scores or the 
marbles. But then, in the absence of score and 
marble, how are we to be sure of the greatness? It 
is Miss Wilson’s special gift that she can make us 
sure. Martin Schuler, in her first book, was a 
musician. The writer of the letters which make up 
‘ The Grand Tour’ is a sculptor. You could never 
doubt that Martin was a great musician, and the new 
hero is equally adequate. He is famous, young, vital, 
but he is not very interesting. Why, after all, should 
he be? It is a commonplace that those who can express 


What is odder is that all three. 


themselves sublimely in one medium are often stutter. 
ingly incoherent in another: we are no whit less co 
vinced of the sculpture because we are bored b = 
letters. They tell of moods, of mild social experienens 
—a dinner, a flirtation, a country holiday : thin wees 
They work up to an attempt to express a philosophy 
of life, but that is presumably what the supposed we. 
has expressed in other ways: he has nothing to tell us 
in words. Sometimes, indeed, he breaks out with a 
magnificent phrase, as when he writes of one of his 
sitters surveying a portrait-statue : ‘* Were those white, 
silent curves himself? Was that ample block of snow 
Hyacinthe Simon? Perhaps. He had sat in a chair 
and the snow of time had drifted over him.’’ Indeed 
there is frequent richness, brilliance, charm; but it is 
all scattered, casual, careless. It does not, I repeat 

> 
make a book. 

The carelessness extends to details. Miss Wilson 
misspells in two languages. Mr. Nichols, again, in 
several places writes bad grammar. Perhaps he would 
retort that his message is so urgent and tremendous as 
to make grammar irrelevant; but there is a flaw in 
that argument. There can be no doubt that he does 
believe his message to be urgent and tremendous; but 
it is difficult in his whirl of words to discover what 
the message is. Here are three tales, all evidently 
symbolical. ‘ The Smile of the Sphinx’ is about a 
man who tries to discover the secret of the smile, and 
discovers that the smile is the secret: the seeker 
adjures the princess to ‘‘ smile and be in harmony 
with . . . the beauty of that fragment of the universe 
which, if we do not wholly comprehend, we can at 
least worship and imitate ’’—which reminds one of the 
philosopher in ‘ Rasselas,’ who ‘‘ departed with the 
air of a man that had co-operated with the present 
system.’’ ‘ Sir Perseus and the Fair Andromeda’ is 
a jumble of classical and romantic myth, told with 
considerable rhetorical skill and vehemence, but defaced 
by the sort of archness which calls Camelot ‘ the 
celebrated country-residence of King Arthur.’’ Of 
this story I can make neither head nor tail. Mr. 
Nichols seems to realize ‘he muddle, for he provides a 
key; but, as Byron said of Coleridge’s metaphysics, 
‘*T wish he would explain his explanation.’’ ‘ Gol- 
gotha and Co. ’ is a long involved satire on social and 
political dangers and developments: it is very clever, 
full of knowledge and sincerity, but much, much too 
long. The rhetoric palls. And the lesson we are to 
learn from it amounts, if I understand right, to this: 
man is a tiny fragment in the evolutionary scheme ; he 
ought to progress by mutual aid, and not waste him- 
self in wars and the pursuit of selfish material ends. 
A great many modern names are quoted ; there is some 
elementary discussion of evolution; I cannot discover 
anything new. But that doesn’t matter. All prophets 
must repeat the old truths: their function is to wake 
up the new generation: and to that attempt Mr. 
Nichols has dedicated himself with an energy and 
conviction which command a deep respect. But, as an 
artist, he is experimenting, not succeeding. He 
assures us that he is conceited (and his claim to be the 
solitary”? voice among living poets raised to 
‘* project the eternal struggle between Integration and 
Might-is-Right, between Christ and Antichrist,’’ would 
seem to argue either conceit or ignorance) ; but really, 
I think, his trouble is the precise opposite. I think 
that if he had any real confidence in his expression, he 
would not protest so much about it. One of his char- 
acters says: ‘‘ no persons become such slaves . . - aS 
those that make slaves of themselves.’’ This is one 
of those permanent truths that are commonplace or 
sublime according to the way in which they are put. 
Coleridge has said it once for all: 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion. 
If he had written nothing but that line-and-a-half, he 
would be immortal. Mr. Nichols, for all his efforts— 
or perhaps because of them—has not here attained to 
any such finality. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
NOW READY 


RESTORATION. 


A Novel 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 7/6 net 


ENCOUNTERS. Short Stories 
By ELIZABETH BOWEN. _5/- net 
“ Engrossing and agreeable.’’—Daily Mail. 


MODERN POETRY 


Messrs. SipGwick & Jackson will be glad to send, post 
free, to any applicant, a List of their published 


WORKS BY 
Rupert Brooke 
John Drinkwater 
Laurence Housman 
John Masefield 


3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
XX CENTURY 


PRINTED BOOKS 


at The Medici Galleries 
7 Grafton St., Bond St., W. 


An international exhibition of beautiful 
books produced in the ordinary way 
of commerce. 


June 4th 
Open 10 a.m.—6 p.m. 
Saturday 10—1 to 30th 


ENTRANCE FREE 


DARLINGTON 


“Very emphatically tops them all."—Datty Grapuic. 


L oO N D N “ A brilliant book.”"—Tue Times. 
Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 10/- 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London Darry Post. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
PRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


50 6 Maps, 4/- 50 6 Ma 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVO ORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE wees: 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Breptavo’s. Railway Bookstalls apd all Booksellecs. 


J. M. DENT Lr. 


Announce the publication of TWO VOLUMES 
in the 


FIRST UNIF _— EDITION 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD'S 


COMPLETE WORKS) 


Including all the Original Notes, etc. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net each Volume. 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY & TALES OF UNREST 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


WWrite for 8 pp. CONRAD Prospectus. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 


MODERN ENGLISH 
POETRY 1870-1920 


With Introduction by LORD DUNSANY. 
Edited by Thomas Caldwell, 7/6 net. 


“* The most inclusive selection yet published.’’—Morn- 
ing Post. ‘* We can assure our readers that its virtues, 
which are remarkable, may be left to speak for them- 
selves.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ There is everyone in it.” 
—Daily News. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 

THE WILD KNIGHT & OTHER POEMS 
Cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


3 vols. 31/6 net the set. 

‘* We can open the volumes almost anywhere in the 
certainty of coming on some opinion to interest, some 
facts to enlighten, or some phrase to amuse.”’—Robert 
Lynd in the “* Daily News.” 


Cc. G. D. ROBERTS. 


WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS 


Illustrated. 6 / - net, 


“His stories have ‘ grip’ and dénouement. They 
are good stories all because Mr. Roberts is a good 
Westminster Gazette. 


TWO NEW BOOKS by this well-known Canadian 
IN THE PRESS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


W. H. HUDSON 


Small Demy 8vo. 6/- net each. 
FIRST TWO VOLUMES READY. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


With an Introduction by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


““A book which we can never read enough of.’’— 
Times Literary Supp. 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. With 27 Illustrations. 
12 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—In each 
case a Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue 


of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 
RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 


be published by one of the following firms :— 


Allen & Unwin Mills & Boon 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell erbert Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Putnam's 

& Hall Hurst & Blackett Rou 

Collins nson Sampson Low 

Unwi John La The Bodley SP 

r Unwin n ne, .P.C.K. 

Foulis Hi Stanley Pau! 

Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, 

Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 
2.—Envelopes must be marked “ * and addressed 


to the Acrostic Editor, SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, London, 


W.C.2. 
3.—The coupon fer the week must be enclosed. 
Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 


result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 


us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 665. 


Deriep A BRITISH KING, FACED BRITISH GUNS, 

Now TAKES HIS RANK WITH BRITAIN’S WORTHIEST SONS. 
A void what here you seek: my words well mark. 
Obscure in meaning, and of purport dark, 

Slowly but surely going out of use. 

Fain would he rid the world of some abuse. 
’*Twixt horns and pincers, theirs no pleasant site. 
Therefore—you’ll please excuse a Latin light. 
Like some poor donkey, over-worked and old. 
Castiglione’s duke—a warrior bold. 

Croakers from this their origin derive. 

10. Engraved what time old Moses was alive. 

1l. Heard when the altar-serving priest appears. 

12. Afflicts too oft your exiled mountaineers. 

13. From ‘“ beauty’s native clime ” one letter take. 
14. Devised in Eden by that subtil snake. 

15. Gave dubious answers in the days of yore. 

16. Earth’s fountains she, alas! frequents no more. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 63. 


An AUTHOR HERE YOU’LL FIND—AN HONOURED NAME— 
AND, IN TWO WORDS, THE BOOK THAT BROUGHT HIM FAME. 


Strong swimmers oft by this have been undone. 
Lace-making town—too heavy by a ton! 

Some pois’nous are, but some are wholesome reckoned. 
A snipe’s first cousin, or at least his second. 

With this our ancestors gained lasting glory. 

In Verdi’s opera you'll find his story. 

By fits and starts, by jerks and skips and hops. 

On feet and wings it waddles through the copse. 

Take of the vessel what doth hindmost lie. 

10. Behold her, gladly circling in the sky. 

11. On the sea-shore you’ll find what we require. 

12. Soft at its birth, but hardened in the fire. 

13. What hope for Egypt’s husbandmen it shows. 

14. “ Shows ! Echo answers. Strife 'twixt Eyes and Nose. 


For Lights 8, 10, and 14 consult Pope, Garth, and Cowper. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 63. 


ror 


PONAMH 


C ram P 
re - 1As whe dab-chick waddles thro’ the 
Agari C na wad copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. 
R edshan K “The Dunciad,’ Bk. 2. 


L ong-bo W 2 ia circling in the sky 


Glad ’ 
And each fair Churchill of the Galaxy. 


S pasmodi C Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 
D ab-chic K} 3 Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
shI P The s set them unha ily wrong; 
‘ = The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
C assiopei A? To which the said ought to belong. 
x @& Ff Cowper, ‘ Report of an Adjudged Case.’ 
E picur E 
N ilomete R 
S pectacle S3 


Acrostic No. 63.—The winner is Mrs. Fardell, 16 Brechin 
Place, S.W.7, who has chosen as her prize ‘ Possession,’ by 
Mazo de la Roche, published by Macmillan and reviewed in our 
columns on May 19 under the head of ‘ New Fiction.’ Six other 
competitors named this book, seventeen asked for ‘ English 
Diaries from the XVIth to the XXth Century,’ sixteen for ‘ The 
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Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton,’ eleven ‘ : 
Satyricon,’ nine for ‘ The Mystical Quest of Chen anit: The 
Correct solutions were also received from Lilian Dr hy 
Sellam, Baitho, St. Ives, Gay, Iago, Mrs. Culley F ie N. 0, 
M. Bigham, Diamond, J. B. Dick, Annis, M. Hogarth r: 
Trike, Stucco, Fralan, Kit, R. Ransom Boskerris, C, |’ Gunton, 
Ealing, and Old Mancunian. J. Warden, 

NE LiGHT WronG: Miss Finley, ue i 
Kelly, Farsdon, M. Story, Doric, Peper, Mise 
Lady Duke, Dolmar, Jeune, J, A. Johnston, J. Christi ae P, 
Hill, Lady Seymour, Mrs. “A. P. Stockings, Oakapple’ Com 
Rodolph, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, L. H. Lapin 
Hoare, Daniel, A. de V. Blathwayt” 
utler, L, M. Maxwell, J. 
p> pe xwell, J, Chambers, John Lennie, Lethendy, 
Two Licuts Wronc: Avalon, A. E. i 
Boothroyd, War, Shorne Hill, M. Merton 
and Pelican. All others more. : 
Acrostic No. 62.—Correct 
from C. J. Warden, 
Trike, Reg, Thasos, 
Alastair Graham, Merton, Doric, 
Kelly, Gunton, Baitho, Peppy, H. H. H., 
Mrs. Hulls, Tyro, Mrs. Oswald Haggie, P. M. C Kit. 
Nora H. Boothroyd, Diamond, Eastwood, W. E, B "Ww = 
ley, Guy H. Heelis, W. Ernest Groves, Carrbrig, Cygnet Lie 
Cresswell, C. A. S., Lt.-Col. W. A. Murray, 
Playfoot, Carlton, Mrs. Harold Attenborough, Cabbage L 
Ww. J. Oakley, T.S., A. W. Cooke, Jeune, Spican, A. 
Lilian, War, Madge, Boskerris, M. Kingsford, Miss Glennie 
Old Mancunian, Gay, M. A. S. McFarlane, J. A. Johnston’ 
G. H. Rodolph, Mrs, Culley, Barberry, Vichy, N. O Sellen” 
J. B. Dick, St. Ives, Druid, Mrs. Yarrow, J. Christie. Fran, 
Shorne Hill, Lethendy, Annis, C. R. Price, M. Hogarth R. 
2 W. J. Younger, John Lennie, 
ess, Oa le, M. Overton, F. M. Petty, i 
and Chump. 
One Licut Wronc: Glamis, A. R. N. Cowper-Co' 
Vaughan, Eldav, Portly, J. Wisdom, A. C. + sata Raat 
Bigham, F. I. Morcom, Mrs. W. H. Myers, T. H. T Case, 
Dolmar, Avalon, Trio, Stucco, Eureka, Lady Duke, J. Fatkin, 
Dr. C. M. Tinkler, Florence Laidlaw, J. Chambers, David A 
Dunlop, L. H. S., Pantom, Zyk, Coque, and B. Alder, : 
Two Licuts Wronc: Lapin Agile, Macgrotty, Sloane, M 
Story, Miss I. A. Lewis, L. M. Maxwell, Miss Banks, and Jan. 
All others more. } 


A Collector's Notebook 


The question is frequently being asked—and generally in a 
sceptical frame of mind—whether it is ever possible nowadays to 
acquire real bargains in the sale rooms. So far as London is 
concerned, the answer must, I think, still decidedly be in the 
affirmative. For one thing, the London sale rooms are even now 
infinitely less carefully policed than those in Paris, for example; 
and the apparently inexhaustible wealth of works of art in 
private possession in this country inevitably multiplies the num- 
ber of chances, Moreover, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
spread of ‘‘ artistic culture ’’ up to a point works in favour of 
the really discerning collector. Assume, for instance, that a pic- 
ture is labelled with one of the usual auctioneers’ courtesy tities — 
Raphael, Titian or whatever the case may be. Almost everybody 
in our age of popularized information will know that such an 
ascription is inaccurate, but the attitude of the majority of 
people tends to be just this purely negative one: and hence a 
picture, which is obviously not a Raphael, may go for very 
little, and may yet be the work of some very capable and inter- 
esting artist, who is only known to the more profound student. 
The time is certainly far distant when the collector of modest 
fortune must feel that his day is over. 

* * 


Considering the immense popularity of the nineteenth-century 
sporting picture, comparatively little interest has been taken in 
the sporting subjects of earlier times. The late Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman was, however, well known as an enthusiastic 
collector of old engravings, drawings and books relating to sport, 
and as always in cases of a similar nature, it seemed a matter for 
regret that the result of so much sustained and specialized effort 
should ultimately be broken up and scattered under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. The sale at Sotheby’s on May 14 brought a 
total of £952, the highest individual price (£71) being paid for 
an exceedingly quaint pen and wash drawing by Iohannes 
Stradanus, a Flemish sixteenth-century artist working in Flor- 
ence, representing a Vespucci landing in America, the 
aborigines and animais of the new continent being depicted in 
great and amusing detail. 

* * * 


A sale at Sotheby’s on May 15 contained a number of interest- 
ing pictures by Old Masters, and a mild sensation was cau 
when an attractive picture labelled Murillo, a bust portrait of a 
Spanish woman, was run up to 41,400. It must be a long time 
since a mere head-and-shoulders by Murillo fared thus at auction, 
and probably a hope in several quarters that under the cleaner s 
hands the picture might succeed in establishing a title to a 


greater name, was the cause of the competition which sent the 
price up. CoLLECTOR 


» N. 
A. Glamis, 
solutions were also 


Quagga, Mrs. Iredell, 
Mrs. Fardell, Miss 
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‘SOME SPRING BOOKS 


An Essay on the Economic Effects of 
the Reformation 
By G. O'Brien, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. 7/6 


The City of the Grail and other 
Verses 


By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3/6 
Sonnets and other Verses 

By A. W. Boards. 2/- 
Time’s Gift: Verse in Varying Mood 

By Celest Zanetti. Wrapper. 2/6 
A Knight in Palestine 

By Armel O’Conner. 8vo. 3/- 
Belief and Freedom 

By Bernard Holland, C.B. Crown 8vo. 5/- 


Charles de Foucauld 


By René Bazin. Translated by Peter Keelan. 

Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 12/6 
The Poems of Alice Meynell 

Complete Edition. 8vo. 6/- 
Last Poems 

By Alice Meynell. Boards. 3/6 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. 
28 Orchard Street, 8-10 Paternoster Row, 
W.1 ————————— LONDON E.C.4. 
And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow. 


New Books of Real Distinction 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with many photographs, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Life, Diaries and Correspondence of 
JANE LADY FRANKLIN 

Edited by WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. 
A handsome and notable volume, describing Lady 
Franklin’s efforts to trace her heroic husband, the 


Arctic explorer, and describing the earliest beginnings of 
colonization in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania. 


“An exceedingly interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ALLEN BROCKINGTON’S New Book, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 


COMMON EPIPHANY 


A worthy successor to the most wonderful epic poem of 
our time, ‘ The Nazarene ’ (cloth, 7s. 6d. net). 

“Not only a poem unlike other poems but a life of Christ unlike 
any other lives of the Master. There is a curious attraction in the 
plain simplicity of the blank verse narrative.”"—The Times. ‘ A strik- 
ing and imaginative poem dramatically wrought out; the book is a 
remarkable one, and the author’s theme is carried out with dignity 
and due reverence; a convincing contribution to 20th century literature.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. “ An arresting book.’’—Manchester Guardi 
“Of singular beauty and wholly helpful.”—Methodist Recorder. 


“The best volume of short stories this season.”~-Devon Gasette. 


BURDENS 
“ROWAN ORME "—a distinguished Colonial 


» crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net at all Booksellers 
and Libraries. 


“A collection of 


it 
on closing 
leteness, because each tale has the and 
difficult tc choose the best when level 
throughout is so high.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


ERSKINE MacDONALD, LTD., “the producers of 
beautiful books,’? Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, 
London, W.C.1., who will be glad to send ‘‘ The Malory 


Bulletin ’’ post free to inquirers. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ANDREW LANG 


Collected Edition. Edited by Mrs. LANG. 

With Four Photogravure Portraits. 

In Four Volumes. Limited to 1,075 Copies. 

Crown 8vo. £2 2s. net. 

An edition on Oxford India paper, in Two Volumes, 
limited to 260 Copies. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LORD OF DEATH 


A Play in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
By M. A. DE LA FUYE. Translated from the French 
by LOUIS N. PARKER. 
rown 8vo. With frontispiece. 4s. 6d. net. 
Acting Edition. Paper Covers. Is. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LION 


FAMILY anp OTHER STUDIES OF WILD LIFE 
IN EAST AFRICA 
By A. A. PIENAAR. 
With Introduction by Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BETROTHAL OF FELICITY 
A 


VEL 
By FLORENCE DRUMMOND, Author of “An 
American Wooing,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER PAIN 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wayside Lamps,’’ etc. 
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A RETROSPECT. 


T is a somewhat trite, but a very true saying, that a man who never 
makes a mistake never makes anything, a it is equally true (and 
some comfort for the ordinary mortal prone to err) that through mistakes 

some of the most glowing deeds of the world’s history have happened, with 

results both lasting and beneficial. Well, I, personally, owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the Editor of Truth for what was perhaps more a conclu- 
sion than a mistake, for which apology and reparation was graciously and 
magnanimously made. Yes, on January 2nd, 1907, my lucky star must have 
been in the ascendant. The Editor let me have it pretty hot. Brimming 
over with indignation, I hastened to my lawyer—whom knew intimately, 
as he had been at one time my Sunday School teacher—and he strongly 
advised me to enter an action for libel, and before I had recovered my 
breath, so to speak, I found myself at Pump Court to get counsel’s opinion. 

1 remember how barrister and solicitor urged me to go for Truth for all I 

was worth. But there came to my mind an old engraving I had seen, 

entitled ‘* The Successful Litigant,’’ which depicted, not a man buoyant and 
flushed with success, but a wretch whose face reminded me of the 
advertisements of a famous pill firm, whose pictures claim to tell a story. 


OR THE KING of EPITHETS 
Let me entreat —Ladies—Genllemen me 
put this tneftumable pce of eleganee under your protec 
— only observe ——— The 
of your superlilively candid Generofily must HARMONIZE 
nub the rofudgent Brliancy of his ttl Jewel. ~*~ , 


Fab Sam? by Now Bend 


A Caricature or MR. CHRISTIE, tHe 
FOUNDER OF THE Famous FIRM 


The successful litigant wore a shabby top hat, was down at heel; he 
carried under his arms a bundle of papers tied up with red tape and his 
pockets were inside out. It was enough; and my reply—since, in the next 
issue, the Editor had declared that I was in business on a large scale and 
had a wide and honourable reputation—was a determined © ‘‘ No.” 
barrister and my erstwhile lawyer dismally asked what would’ become’ of 
poor lawyers if their clients insisted on keeping out of the courts. 

As the Editor of Truth has said, I made good use of that testimonial, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that it has been a very important factor in 
building up my business to its present dimensions, and I can state, without fear 
of contradiction, that (apart from unredeemed pledges) I have, during the last 
five years, sold more jewels and silver than all the other London auctioneers 
put together. Seven hundred of the principal lots have reached over half-a- 
million sterling. One of the secrets of my success is that my sales are held 
regularly every week, making it possible for the goods to be received, 
catalogued and sold within a week—thus obviating the delay that occurs in 
some quarters where the goods have to wait until there are enough to 
justify a sale. Then—let the unwary beware—there are a few sale-rooms in 
the West End which are known as “ Rigging-in Rooms "—that is, where 
the dealers themselves send the bad stock and often reserve them at far too 
high a figure, so that probably only two out of ten lots are sold; whereas 
my average is 330 out of 340, which enables me to dispense with buying-in 
charges for jewels and silver. 

It is the custom at most auction rooms of repute to have buying-in 
charges; for inst , if a di d ring is reserved at £100, only is 
bid, there is £4 10s. to pay, even though it was not sold; or a silver cup, 
say, at £50—if £40 enly is bid, £2 is payable. This is not my practice, 
be ause, as I have said, I make no buying-inm charges. As a consequence, 
the buyers know I am a seller and crowd to my sale-rooms at Calder House, 
Piccadilly, making it easy for me to sell—as happened on April 30th—a 
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silver for £17 per oz. Once I sold a 174 oz. a 

and a silver dressing-case for £3,300, a AK. den 

a single-stone diamond pendant for £7,300, and a loose emeral for 1965, 
Honour to whom honour is due. Truth’s letter of appreciation, | am. 
has been of great value to me, and has been largely instrumental in the 


rapid rise of my business and has enabled me to drift from a trade to a 


profession. .I am convinced that those who wish to reach everybody who is 


anybody in ‘Truth. Sep 

or eighteen mon previous to tember, 1922, I motored 
art —_ 800 miles every week, summer and winter; but the a,” 
my office were disappointed not to see the Principal, and, it having dl. 
necessary to make alterations in the personnel of my office, I decided 
send trusted members of my staff on the motor tours and to be in attendance 

ven if you are miles from on my experts, for a f, 
will call, and by staying some 20 to 30 minutes will impart a the eg 
tion they can. Write and ask them to call; within six weeks they 
bound to be in your neighbourhood. = 

Old needlework has been discovered on the chairs even in the lumber 
room that has, in the auction room, realised £120; a book of stamps, £350: 
a pair of orange Sévres tubes, 54 in. high, £860; an ivory 6 in. diptych’ 


IMPUDENCEL. 


THE KiNG of EPITHETS TI 

‘Tdeal Waterman’, entreat to place 
pol tam The brillancy 
of my efforts will eclpse other leading lights 
Published ty WE Calder Howe Piccadilly, i. 


THE PICCADILLY WIZARD. 


‘A Caricature oF W. E. HURCOMB, 
THE MODERN AUCTIONEER 


£250; a Paul Lamerie silver cup and cover, £1,000; a Paul Lamerie silver 
kettle, £1,160; a kitchen pepperpot, £30; two Chippendale chairs, £1,750; a 
row of pearls, £5,000; emeralds, all ground away on the surface, have sold 
for amazing prices. at auction; while an engraving taken off a wall at 
Torquay secured £750. Any things you wish sold are taken away in the 
car. 

Valuations for probate, insurance, burglary, etc., at moderate fees—never 
more yr one per cent. Proper inventories in triplicate are supplied for the 
inclusive fee. 

The Editor of Truth has seen letters of appreciation from hundreds who have 
transacted business with me. The list of my, customers, include Princes, 
Princesses, Dukes and Duchesses, Earls and Countesses, Marquises, Baronets, 
Knights, Ladies, Members of Parliament, Legal Luminaries—indeed, did not 
the confidential nature of many of my transactions forbid their enumeration, 
the names would involve a volume nearly as bulky as Debrett itself. 

I am writing this on May 14th, and beside me there is the usual pile 
of letters newly arrived. Let me glance through them haphazard. (1) From 
Derby: “I am very much pleased with the result of the sale and quite 
amazed at the price the tray fetched.” (2).S.W:: “Lady —— begs to 
acknowledge with many thanks the cheque for —— and considers the result 
quite satisfactory.’ (3) Eastbourne: “ nks for a for —— received; 
also for all you have done so successfully for me.” (4) Kent: ‘* Very many 
thanks for your letter which I received this morning, and for the 
news it contained. My husband and I are, of course, delighted with the 
splendid sale of the two-handled cup. The amount you got was just double 
the sum I thought perhaps we might get if we were lucky.” —s_—| 

Just remember, nothing is too big and nothing is too small, be it jewels, 
antique and modern silver, ——— tapestries, pictures, stamps, etc., etc. 

ou: 


. q Co f Dover 
Street), Piccadilly, 'Phone: Regent 476 HURCOMB. 


L 
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The Business Outlook 


May 31, 1923- 10 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 


USINESS of all kinds shows a tendency to mark 
B time pending the appearance of Germany’s 

expected new offer, but the sentiment is quietly 
hopeful in view of the satisfactory ease with which our 
political crisis has been passed, less apprehension with 
regard to excess of business enthusiasm in America, the 
good atmosphere that is being successfully prepared for 
the Austrian loan, and hopes of more reasonable views 
in France, Germany, and elsewhere on the subject of 
reparations and the Ruhr. Mr. McKenna’s expected 
appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
duced a certain amount of adverse comment among the 
“stern unbending Tories” of the City, but everyone 
admits that his experience at the head of a great bank 
has given him a practical knowledge of business that 
will be of great service to him and the country if, and 
when, he takes office. 


EXIT THE CAPITAL LEVY 

If a levy on capital was ever a live issue in our politics 
it is dead, buried, and damned by Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
Newmarch lecture last Wednesday, in which he 
described the effect of a £3,000 million levy on the sub- 
sequent yield of direct taxation. He showed that at 
present rates of estate duty, income tax, etc., there 
would be a loss of between £90 and £98 millions, and 
a gross saving in expenditure of a little over 
£142 millions would be reduced in this way to a net 
saving of about £42 to £50 millions. That is to say, 
out of £3,000 millions produced by a levy £2,000 mil- 
lions would be needed to meet the loss of the eggs that 
the goose would no longer lay. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


For the week ended May 26 Revenue exceeded 
Expenditure by £4} millions. Treasury Bills showed 
a net increase of £14 millions, but nearly £64 millions 
of Departmental Advances were repaid, the Floating 
Debt being thus reduced by £44 millions. 


REPARATIONS AND BUSINESS 
By HarTLey WITHERS 


ET another Conference is proposed on the sub- 
, ject of reparations, but this time the chances of 
its being helpful are greatly increased by the 
fact that it would be composed of business men 
seriously interested in arriving at a practical solution. 
It was announced by The Times of last Wednesday 
that the Executive Council of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce have been in com- 
munication with the national:committees in the United 
“States, France, Belgium. and Italy, and there is be- 
lieved to be a prospect that a meeting of three dele- 
gates from each of the five countries will be held in 
London. 


“most opportune.’’ 


There is thus good reason to expect that the dry 
light on the reparations problem which was hoped 
from the Bankers’ Committee which met last 
summer may shortly be provided by a meeting of 
financiers and business men, whose very practical in- 
terests will urge them to make every effort to produce 
a workable scheme, At the same time we have to 
remember that the interests of commerce and finance 
obviously lead them to crave for any solution that 
would get out of the way of the recovery of business 
the huge obstacle in the path which has so long been 
represented by the reparations problem; and that, 
therefore, their decisions will necessarily be scanned 
with careful scepticism by countries which are more 
closely interested in making Germany pay as much as 
possible, than in getting the reparation obstacle out of 
the road by any solution that can be made to appear 
to pass muster. 

It will also be as well to bear in mind the rock on 
which the Bankers’ Committee split last year. They 
then inquired in effect whether in considering the terms 
on which a great international loan might be raised to 
facilitate Germany’s paying her creditors, they had to 
assume that the Allied demands, as expressed in the 
Ultimatum of May, 1921, were to be treated as an 
unalterable obligation, or whether they were at liberty 
to examine the possibility of solutions involving a 
modification of these arrangements. The Reparations 
Commission signified that modification of these terms 
might be considered, but since the intimation was not 
given unanimously, France being in a minority of one 
against it, the Bankers’ Committee—perhaps a little 
peevishly—thought it necessary to give up their task 
and to cease all attempt at investigating the question 
of a loan. This was the more to be regretted since 
the terms of the Allied Ultimatum of May, 1921, were 
not nearly as impossible as is commonly supposed. 
Germany’s obligation was described in it at 6,600 
million gold pounds, but this figure was only named 
for the benefit of the gallery in the Allied countries 
whom the politicians then in charge of affairs did not 
think it safe to illuminate as to the real facts and 
probabilities of the matter. In fact, however, under 
the terms of the Ultimatum, the amount that Germany 
was definitely made to promise to pay was 2,500 mil- 
lion gold pounds. This was the amount of the A and 
B Bonds, the balance being represented by C bonds, 
which were only to be issued and handed over if and 
when it was decided by the Reparations Commission 
that Germany’s economic condition put her in a position 
to meet their service. If a business conference that 
proposed to discuss the reparations question found it 
necessary to stick to the letter of the 1921 Ultimatum, 
it might quite possibly, with a little ingenuity, yet suc- 
ceed in twisting it into a document on which a solution 
might be founded. 

In a telegram to New York Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
Dr. Leaf express the hope that arrangements can imme- 
diately be made for the representation here of other 
countries ‘‘ as the moment for action is considered 
These are hopeful words, and 
there is very good reason for confidence in the view 
that they express. The papers have lately been full of 
a scheme alleged to have been put forward by the 
German industrialists with a view to the amendment 
by the German Government of its offer which was so 
summarily dismissed by the French and Belgian 
Governments, and was after long deliberation shown 
by England and Italy to be quite absurdly inadequate. 
From a telegram published in The Times of last Tues- 
day it appears that the industrialists offer to guarantee 
a total of 200 million gold marks, or 10 million pounds 
(presumably a yearly payment?) secured on the real 
property, of the members of the Federation of Indus- 
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tries on condition that agricultural land ‘and other 
real property guarantee another 300 millions, at the 
same time laying down certain conditions which stimu- 
late Vorwiarts to say, ‘‘ It is the old story; industry is 
asked for a sacrifice and it proposes a highly profitable 
deal,’’ This criticism is perhaps a little venomous 
since the conditions enumerated, such as the abolition 
of the limitation of the export of German goods, seem 
to be chiefly such as would enable German industry 
to have a fair chance of providing the credits abroad 
which are essential to the payments of reparations. 


They also insist that the railway services should be so | 


overhauled as to cease to be a burden on the public 
funds. This points to the railways being taken out of 
the hands of the State, which were once in Germany 
efficient and economical, but now under a Socialist 
Government are not. Messrs. Samuel Montagu’s 
Foreign Exchange circular of last week says that 
“* notwithstanding a rise of over 100 per cent. the 
German will be able to travel 100 kilometres first-class 
for less than 1s. 8d., while the Englishman has to pay 
12s. 11d. for the same distance.”’ It also quotes the 
Daily Telegraph’s Berlin correspondent as saying that 
by the time the railway fares are doubled travelling 
will still be much the cheapest form of amusement in 
Germany. ‘‘ That it is so at this moment the railways 
have been eloquent witnesses during the holidays. In 
all probability there never before has been a time of 
such congestion in long-distance trains. Five days 
before the holidays began, not a seat was left unsold 
in the expresses leaving Berlin on Friday and Satur- 
day.” According to another report, ‘‘ the number of 
persons who have left the capital for all parts of Ger- 
many for the holidays is a record. It is estimated 
that 300,000 persons left Berlin on Saturday alone to 
journey to South Germany, the Baltic, the Hartz 
Mountains and other resorts, and this at a time when 
complaints are innumerable that only the very rich and 
foreigners can travel. Never since the outbreak of 
the war have the railway stations had to deal with 
such immense holiday traffic.” 

It is small wonder that Germany’s creditors should 
receive Germany’s protests concerning her inability to 
pay war damages with scornful scepticism when they 
see that the great transport system, which ought to 
be an important contributor to the German revenue, 
turned into the cheapest form of amusement for the 
people which has so far successfully evaded the pay- 
ment of its debts. A new Belgian scheme of repara- 
tions has been evolved proposing to solve the 
reparations question through the exploitation of Ger- 
man monopolies. It is alleged that German indus- 
trialists, in endeavouring to take over the German 
railways, estimated that they might yield in proper 
conditions an annual contribution of a milliard gold 
marks (50 million pounds) and that there are practically 
no duties on sugar, while from tobacco, alcohol and 
oil considerable sums might come. A Times telegram 
from Berlin published last Wednesday quoted some 
interesting figures given in the Tageblatt by Herr 
Erick Dombrowski, throwing light on the advantage 
which German industry, including agriculture, has 
gained by the depreciation of the mark which has freed 
it from liabilities. This authority pointed out that the 
Debenture issue of German industry before the war 
was 4,500 million marks, then equivalent to 225 mil- 
lion pounds, and that German industry, which had 
been able to redeem this liability in depreciated paper 
currency, is that sum to the good. Further, before 
the war, it used to be said that the German agrarian 
was mortgaged to the top brick of his chimney, and he 


has been enabled to wipe out mortgages conservative} 
estimated amounting to something like geo milli 
pounds, while at the same time agriculture has enjoyed 
what is practically a price monopoly ever since the 
war. Thus it would seem that even the Germans are 
beginning not only to see, but to say that they are not 
quite as poor as they thought, and there is certain| a 
growing desire on the part of the Allies for a setite. 
ment. ‘‘ The moment for action is considered most 
opportune.’’ So may it prove. 


New Issues 
Boots Pure Drug Company. Authorized Share 


Capital, £2,400,000, of which 1,000,000 are Ordinary 
shares of £1, of which 250,000 are offered at £4 each 
by Liggetts International Limited, Inc., of New York. 
The business was started as that of a herbalist and 
patent medicine vendor and the first fully equipped 
chemist shop was opened in 1883 at Goose Gate, Not- 
tingham. Now the Company owns the entire Ordinary 
share capital in each of the five subsidiary Companies, 
and carries on in its own name a wholesale manufactur- 
ing amd warehouse business, from which the retail 
shops of the Subsidiary Companies are supplied. The 
figures given show a record of astonishingly rapid and 
steady progress, which has completely ignored the 
prevalent depression, and makes one wonder why 
Liggetts International should want to dispose of part 
of their holding. The shares were quickly placed. 


Peachey Leather Products. Share Capital, 
#150,000, in Ordinary shares of £1. Issue at par of 
125,000 shares. The Directors and their friends have 
applied firm for 46,850 shares, and these will be 
allotted in full; 25,000 shares are reserved for issue to 
Peachey Process Company, Limited (the licensors), in 
respect of royalties as they accrue. The Company has 
been formed to acquire an exclusive licence to exercise 
within the United Kingdom (with the benefit of all 
additions and improvements) the Peachey Process for 
the cold vulcanization of rubber as applied in the manu- 
facture of compounded articles containing leather or 
leather waste or other filling agents. The Company 
has to prove itself, but has some attractions as a 
speculation. 


Southend Waterworks. Offer for sale by tender of 
£37,369 5 per cent. Irredeemable Preference Stock or 
such amount as will realize the sum of £33,632, at a 
minimum of £90. Net profits for the three years 
ending December 31, 1921, averaged about £22,000; 
for 1922, as a result of increased rates, the net profit 
was £79,014. The dividend on the Preference stock 
now offered appears wel] covered. 


Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


"Te strength of the War Loan, of Conversion, of 
Funding and Victory, and ‘the new India 4} per 
sent. scrip is rejoicing the hearts of holders of 
gilt-edged stocks, and'shedding a lustre of strength over 
a wide radius throughout investment markets of ‘the 
Stock Exchange. Debenture stocks, good Preference 
shares, and even a few first-rate Ordinary descriptions 
are none too easy tocome by. This‘can be tested by an 
excursion into the markets for trust companies’ stocks, 
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where the would-be buyer will find himself nonplussed, 
in one thing after another, by the fact that there is no 
stock to be obtained. Prices in this section have been 
going up by leaps and bounds during the past fortnight, 
yet the advances appear to have no other effect than 
to confirm in their holdings the present proprietors. 
Such a rise generally dislodges a certain amount of 
stock from those who, for various reasons, are tempted 
by the improvement. But, with these trust companies’ 
issues, the reverse has happened, and every rise in 
prices appears to have fastened the proprietors more 
tenaciously to their certificates. 


For the Argentine dollar to have dropped so unex- 
pectedly at the time when investment, and speculative 
investment, were taking quite a noticeable hand in the 
Argentine Railway market, is particularly unfortunate. 
The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Company is expected to 
declare a 7 per cent. dividend in respect of the current 
year, while some people even go so far as to talk about 
the possibility of a bonus as a result, of course, of the 
Bahia Blanca sale to the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Company. The B.A. Great Southern and the Buenos 
Ayres Western are both likely to pay 7 per cent., and 
the Central Argentine is expected to get 6 per cent., 
possibly 64 per cent. It stands to reason, however, 
that the railway companies which take their earnings 
in Argentine cash, and have to distribute it on this side 
in sterling, are bound to be affected unfavourably by a 
drop in the exchange. Two or three years ago they 
made a lot of money out of the appreciation of the 
Argentine dollar, but if the exchange continues to go 
down, the loss will be felt in various directions, and 
may have an influence upon the dividend distributions. 
This is why the prices of all the Argentine railway 
stocks are easier on the week. 


Selukwes are very flat this Thursday morning, on the 
Company’s progress announcement, which does nothing 
to justify the extravagant hopes formed in the market 
some time ago. The slump in the price may hit some 
of the House optimists rather hard; it is remarkable 
how great a measure of faith these half-a-crown 
Selukwe shares have been successful in securing. The 
price as I write is 15s. 7}d. ; the new issue made a week 
or two‘ ago came out at 20s. An incident of this nature 
is a poor advertisement for any market, particularly in 
the case of a mining concern. 


The Mexican Eagle tragedy deepens with every suc- 
cessive fall in the price of the shares, and the public 
interest is as keen as it is painful in the forthcoming 
Shell dividend declaration. Last year, the Shell paid 
274 per cent. for the year. This time, caution goes for 
224 per cent. The dividend may be out before these 


lines are. 
Janus 


_ Money and Exchange 


Money was wanted on Monday and Tues 

to be borrowed from the Bank of England. Ae er 
relief, and discount rates, though very nominal fers 
to extreme stagnation in the market, eased in ex ; 
tions of a flood of money from the June inteceat ant . 
ment on War Loan. There was, however, a good ad : 
of scepticism with regard to the extent of the expected 
flood. Among foreign rates of exchange the German 
mark took another headlong plunge, bringing it almost 
down to the Austrian crown’s level, and France. Bel. 
gium, and Italy also showed depreciation, though quite 
slight. Norwegian currency improved in value and 
sterling declined in New York. ; 


Dividends 


British AMERICAN Topacco.—Interim 4 p.c. on Ord. free of 
British tax, as a year ago. 


INVESTMENT TrustT.—Final 9} p.c. on Deferred, making 16 p.c. 
for year ended May 1, against 15 p.c. for 1921-22. 


Spiers & Ponv.—Final 7} p.c., making 12} p.c. for year ended 
March 31, as for 1921-22; 


ViroL.—20 p.c. on Ord. for year ended March 31, against 1 
p.c. for 1921-22. 


Publications Received, etc. 


Arbitration in the United States of America. By Julius H. 
Barnes. Digest No. 44. International Chamber of Commerce, 


Gabled Reports from Branches. Anglo-South American Bank. 
Danish Foreign Office Journal and Danish Commercial Review. 
May. 


Monthly Review. May. London and River Plate Bank. 


Report on Double Taxation by Professors Bruins, Einandi, 
Seligman and Sir Josiah Stamp. League of Nations (Con- 
stable) 2s. 


Rubber Facts and Figures. May, 1923. 2s. Fredc. C. Mathie- 
son. A handbook giving particulars of the capitals, crops, 
dividends, etc., of rubber companies. 


The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. May 29. 1s. 


The Future of Arbitration. By E. Raymond Streat. Digest No. 
International Chamber of Commerce. 


Weekly Review of Foreign Exchanges. Samuel Montagu & Co. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 
‘can be obtained through any of the 1,000 Branches of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office : STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 
BOOK CATALOGUES 


922. English Literature: First and early editions of 
Famous Authors, Standard Sets, Bibliography, and a 


Selection from the Cassropury Park Lisrary, 
223. Books in New Condition at Reduced Prices. 
924. Scientific and Mathematical Books. 


225. (Immediately.) Theology, Classics, Economics, Folk- 


Lore, History, &c. 


q BOOKS BOUGHT. Highest Prices, Immediate 


Settlement. 


q BOOKS FOR SALE. New and Second-Hand, in all 
Branches of Literature, Standard Sets. Long runs 
of Scientific Journals.—Valuers for Probate and 


Family Division. 


W. HEFFER & SONS 
CAMBRIDGE 
| Cables: ‘ Heffer, Cambridge.’ ’Phone: 862. 


REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 
June 1923 


Episodes of the Month 


‘The Greatest Tragedy in History” 
By L. COPE CORNFORD 
The Legacy of Radicalism 
By J. H. BLAKSLEY, M.C. 
The Italian Fascist Movement 
By Proressor FILLIPO VIRGILII 
A Walk Round Eton 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN 
The Imperial Conference and _ the 
Exchange Question 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 
The Scottish Wild Cat 
By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Cricket (1830-60) from some old Rugby 
Score Books 
By A. G. BRADLEY 


“Uncovenanted ” 
By EDWARD GILES, C.I.E. 


Northumberland: a “Champion” County 
By HOWARD PEASE 
The Reparations Tangle 

(from the Morning Post) 
Is Disestablishment Desirable ? 

By THE BISHOP OF ONTARIO 


Price 3s. net 


43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1 


NATIONAL 


BELL'S BOOKS 


BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
10 New Volumes 


Homer’s Odyssey 
A New Verse Translation in the original metre by F. 
CAULFEILD, M.A. 
“We believe that in the little volume before us we have got the 
version needed for our age. . . . A fascinating book.’—Spectator. 


Plutarch’s Lives. Vols. HII and IV 


Translated with Notes by A. STEWART, M.A., and 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
Edited by A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction 
by A. H. BULLEN. In 38 vols. 


Swift’s Journal to Stella 
Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. 


Voltaire’s Zadig, and Other Tales 
Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL. 


Classic Tales 
Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 
With an Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


Coleridge’s Table Talk and Omniana 
Arranged and edited by T. ASHE, B.A 


Price : 2/- net a volume 


TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


Life of William Pitt 
By 
J. Holland Rose 


Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 
University of Cambridge. 
ONE VOL. : 1266 pp. 15s. net. 

“Dr. J. Holland Rose has an acknowledged place among the very 
first of living historians, and this splendid volume—a really remark- 
able addition to historical biography—may perhaps be regarded as 
his finest achievement.""—Daily Telegraph. 


Ricardo’s Economic Essays 


Tuese Essays, which deal with questions of Currency, 
Banking, and Exchange, should be of particular interest 
to-day. Edited with Introductory Essay by the late Sir 
E. C. K. GONNER, K.B.E., Sometime Professor of 
Economic Science, University of Liverpool. 


ONE vOL.: 315 + xxxvi pp. 6s. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


OOKS.—Boccaccio’s Decameron Edit. de Luxe, illus., 25s. ; 
George Eliot’s Novels and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Schiller's 
Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s. ; Morris’ 
County Seats, Great Britain and Ireland, 6 vols., coloured plates, 
£5 5s. ; Bryan’s Dict. Painters, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; extra illus, 
Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., as new, £3 3s.— 
for £1 2s.; Myer’s Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Green’s History English People, pro- 
fusely illustrated, 4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; Walter’s History of 
Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., £4 4s.—for £2 2s.; Seymour's 
Humorous Sketches with 86 Caricature Etchings, £1 1s. ; Thiers’ 
History French Revolution, 5 vols., calf gilt, 1838, £4 10s. ; 
Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post free; Pater’s Marius, 
2 vols., 1ls.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; CEuvres de Moliére, 
1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; Morley’s Library English 
Literature, 5 vols., £1 1s.; Sykes’ History Persia, 2 vols., 1921, 
£2 10s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 .vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s.; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, last 
edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last edi- 
tion, £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 


Send a list of hooks you will exchange for others. Epwarp 
Baxer’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Figures and Prices 
BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


European Stock Foreign Note Issue Note 
Austria Kr. 4,563,894 73,391 — 346,698 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 6,814 269 17 6,302 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 101 ie ake 103 113 
Britain (State) £ 288 301 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,794 58t 884 3,728 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 8,998 844+ 475 10,076 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 476 228+ 5 542 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704+ — 700, —_ 
Finland Mk. 1,469 43 803 1,415 1,341 
France Fr. 36,386 5,537 _ 35,787 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 7,586,646 833 — 140,420 68,805 
i other Mk. 1,718,411 - 9,430 12,349 
Greece Dr. 3,711 —1,496— 1,407 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 938 591+ _ 1,056 1,072 
Hungar Kr. 108,399 ? — 30,580 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 12,611 1,413t 18° 138,608 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,480 63 271 4,815 3,344 
Norway Kr. 399 147 24 386 492 
Poland Mk. 2,415,652 45 41 260,554 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,047 9 88 784 611 
Roumania Lei 15,707 _ 13,961 9,486 
Spain Pes. 4,131 2,625 41* 4,179 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 529 274 17 582 760 
Switzerland Fr. 860 535 —- 802 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia b 56 23 — 54 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 173 | 1 71 149 249 
Canada (State) $ 269 242 312 
Egypt 30 3187 
India Rs 1,741 24 _- 1,718 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,062 1,275t+ — 1; 1,439 
New Zealand 8 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,288 3,093 = 2,157 3,344 


tTotal cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
May 26, ’23. May ae a May 27, ’22. 


* Foreign Bills. 


Total dead weight ......... 7,751,021 7,755,356 7,629,007 
Owed 1,155,652 1,155,652 1,079,905 
Treasury Bills _............ 591,725 589,990 771,269 
Bank of England Advances 

Departmental 84,280 190,680 171,981 


184, 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923 as £7,773 
millions, of which £1354 millions is represented by conversions, 
and allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
May 26, ’23. May a? May 27, ’22. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 128,562 118,512 127,864 
», Expenditure ,, ,, 106,583 100,868 103,111 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +21,979 +17,644 +24,753 
Customs and Excise ...... 44,248 40,694 41,806 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... 1,679 1,694 1,354 
Property and Income Tax 34,674 “aasel 43,823 

Estate, etc., Duties. ...... 8,330 7,240 10,091 
Corporation Profits Tax 3,690 3,140 2,681 
2,750 2,100 1,962 
7,450 6,700 7,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 9,611 8,585 8,947 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
May 31, ’23. May 24, '23 June 1, ’22. 
£ 


Public Deposits ............ 20,754 12,577 28,741 
Other 98,429 105,806 101,481 
119,183 118,383 130,222 
Government Securities 42,967 42,576 47,988 
Other 71,256 69,604 75,359 
124,551 123,280 122,715 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 102,001 100,830 103,265 
Coin and Bullion _......... 127,524 127,526 128,881 
22,724 23,996 24,615 
19 % 20.2% 18.8% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
May May 24, '23. June 1, ’22. 


& 
Total outstanding ......... 287,481 287,919 298,279 
Called in but not cancld. 1,478 1,479 1,617 
Geld. 27,000 27,000 28,500 


B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 236,553 236,990 248,712 


May 30, '28. May 23, ’23, 
£ June 1, 


June i923 
June 1943 


a 


Metropolitan — ............... 27,637 25,745 7 408 
48,725 45,980 48.477 
618,218 577,909 672.996 
Year to date .... 15,787,774 15,169,556 16,551.37] 
Do, (Country) ............ 1,187,807 139,082 1, 199'g9) 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Apr., '23.  Mar., ’23, 
Coin, notes, balances with & ~?e 
Bank of England, etc.... 195,768 190,821 212,144 
Deposits 1,648,812 1,639,220 1,782,118 
Acceptances 78,242 80,163 
Discounts 252,244 253,332 396,079 
Investments 346,430 352,767 396,079 
762,288 758,792 768,415 
MONEY RATES May 31,.’23, May 24, 23. June 1, ‘29, 
Do, Federal Reserve N.Y. 43 44 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... 14-2 144 
6 Months’ Bank Bills... 23 23 2 
FORBIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
May 31, May 24, June 1, '29, 
New York, $ to £ ....... 4.623 4.623 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.63 4.633 4.45} 
Montetal, 4.73d. 4.73 4.49} 
Mexico, d. to $ ............ 25d. 25d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 53d. 5d Ld. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ ...... 34.80 34.90 37.60 
Montevideo, d. to $ ......... 41d. 42d. 44d 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 83% prem. 8% prem. 17% prem 
Do., 1 month forward ..... 70.38 69.53 48.95 
Berlin, marks to £ ....... 305,000 250,000 1,210 
Brussels, frces. to £ ...... 81.90 80.75 52.95 
Amsterdam, fi. to £ ...... 11.80} 11.82 11.48 01 
Switzerland, frcs, to £ ... 25.61 25.66 23.28 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.35 17.35 17.15 
Christiania, kr. to £ ..... 27.75 28.90 24.70 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 24.97 24.92 20.35 Im; 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 167 167 210 Ex; 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 30.43 30.37 28.22 Bal 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 200 250 107} Ext 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 28d. 23d. 44d. Do. 
Vienna, kr. to & «2.022.000. 325,000 325,000 49,000 Exp 
Prague, kr, to & 155} 230 Exp 
Budapest, kr. to £ ...... 25,000 25,000 3,625 Do., 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 925 825 660 Exp 
Belgrade, dinars to £...... 415 440 305 Exp 
Sofia, leva to £ 450 575 605 Toni 
Warsaw, marks to £ ...... 250,000 225,000 17,500 * 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 710 760 700 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 973 9} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 4 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 
Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 283d. 28d. 31jd. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 384d. 38d. 434. 
Singapore, d. to $ ......... 283d. 284d. 27444. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 254d. 254d. 25444. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End Apr., End Mar., End Mar., 
Membership 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,181,019 1,184,400 1,987,338 
Unemployed 133,637 145,894 236,308 
11.3 12.8 11.0 


On May 21 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed a 
total of 1,207,300 unemployed—a decrease of 278,578 compared 


with January 1. 
COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending May 19, May 12, 
1923. 1923. 
tons. tons. 

5,796,600 5,603,400 

Yr. to date 109,032,500 103,235,900 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1923 1923. 
Apr., Mar., 
tons. tons 

Pig Iron 652,200 633,600 

Yr. to date 2,397,100 1,744,900 

Steel 749,400 802,500 

Yr. to date 2,893,100 2,143,700 


| 

Unites 

All 
May 5, 

1923. 1922. From 

tons. tons. West 
5,327,000 4,804,100 Marsei 
97,632,500 94,757.90 

Sland 

1923. 1922. B. Air 

| Feb. Apr. From 
tons. tons. Austral 

543,400 394,300 B. Air 

1,111,300 1,872.39 
707.100 4046, 

1,341,200 1, 600,0 

Alexan 


= 


* 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 
MBTALS, MINBRALS, ETC. 


June 1,-’23. May 24, June 1, ’22. 

Gold, per fine 02. .....--++++. 89s. 2d. 89s. 1d. 93s. 1d. 
Gilver, POT OZ. 32d. 82.4,d. 363d. 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £6.5.0 £6.5.0 #4.16.0 
Steel rails, heavy £:10.5.0 49.5.0 

Standard £66.11.3 £66189  £63.3.9 
Tin, Straits £200.2.6 £199.26  £153.7.6 
Lead, soft foreign 625.15.0 £26.5.0 
Spelter $31.10.0 £30.15.0  £27.11.9 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 41s. 3d. 42s. 6d 27s. 3d. 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton 4#13.15.0 £13.7.6 #16.0.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 8s. 6d. 8s. Od. 9s. 6d. 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £45.0.0 £47.10.0 £43.0.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton £19.0.0 £19.15.0  £19.0.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton #£35.0.0  £35.10.0 431.10.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 2d. Is. 2d 1s, 5d. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 36s. 6d 36s. 6d 43s. Od 

, London straights ... 
ex mill 280 Ib. 41s. Od 41s. 0d 47s. 6d 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt. lls. 0d 10s. 11d 18s, 1d 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 

N.Y. per bush. 144} cents. 1484 cents. 127 cents. 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 33d 1s, 4d. 1s. Od. 
TEXTILES, ETC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 16.00d. 15.52d. 11.06d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel per Ib 16.40d. 16s. 10d 18.00d. 
Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton £32.0.0 £32.5.0 431.0.0 
Jute, first marks #25.10.0 426.0.0 4#:30.0.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 17d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 143d. 14d. 13d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 103d. 103d. 73d. 
Tops, 63d. 64d. 58d. 
Rubber, Std. Cre 1s. 2d. d. 
Leather, Sole bends, 14-16!b. - 

per Ib. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d 

OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) -—four months— 

Apr. Apr. 

86,417 80,633 314,275 
62,817 55,508 248,241 241,570 
Re-exports 12,428 9,200 41,135 ’ 
Balance of Imports 11,172 15,925 70,618 34,719 
Expt. cotton gds., total 18,230 14,949 58, 60, 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 316,279 302,598 1,396,237 1,197,527 
Export woollen goods 4,080 4,652 20,187 18,467 
Export coal value 8,915 4,650 30,876 19,666 
Do., quantity tons .. 6,841 4,097 25,536 17,333 
Export iron, steel 6,015 4,979 23,020 21,262 
Export machinery ..... 3,709 4,280 16,381 ,599 
Tonnage entered 4,074 3,317 14,763 12,036 

cleared... 5,980 4,186 306 16,805 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 19238. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Cereals and Meat .. 858 824 8474 1,008} 579 
Other Food Products 752 752 746 667 353 
1,199 1,178} 1,201 1,010 6164 
834 840 797, 7094 4644 
Miscellaneous .......... 797 7974 810 890 553 

4,440 4,892 4402 4,285 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Apr., Mar., Feb., Apr., July, 

Labour)— 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914, 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

170 174 176 181 182 
Germany—Wholesale Mar. 1,Feb. 1,Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1928. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1922. 1914. 
All Commodities ....... 6,770 7,158 2,054 1,674 549 1 
United States—Wholesale May 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, 

(Bradstreet’s) ....... 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 

$ $ $ $ 
All Commodities 13.6665 13.9304 13.0332 11.7044 8.7087 
FREIGHTS May 31, May 24, June 1, 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. 
West Italy (coal) 10//6 10/6 10/6 
Marseilles - 10/9 10/9 11/0 
Port Said ‘is 10/9 11/6 13/0 
Bombay a 14/0 14/0 22/0 
Islands a 9/9 9/9 9/9 
B, Aires us 14/0 14/0 13/6 
From 
Australia (wheat) 33/ 9 33/9 42/6 
B. Aires (grain) 26/3 26/3 26/3 
San Lorenzo - 27/6 27/6 27/6 
N. America “a 2/6 2/6 2/9 
Bombay (general) 27/6 27/6 17/6 
Alexandria (cotton 11/0 11/0 10/6 
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TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
1922. 
Country. Months. Imports. Exports Exports 
Austria Kr. (gld.) 12 1,591 1,047 — 544 
Denmark Kr. 8* 464 360 — 104 
Finland Mk. 3° 879 504 — 3875 
France Fr. 1* 2,144 1,696 — 443 
+tGermany Mk. 9 4,543 2,925 — 1,618 
Greece Dr. 12 3,079 2,462 — £617 
Holland Fi. 3* 501 294 + 207 
Sweden Kr. 3* 175 284 — 109 
Switzerland Fr. 9 1,356 1,318 a 38 
Australia 12 2 
B. S. Africa £ 10 41 2 
Brazil Mrs. 8 962 1,843 + 381 
— $ 3* 225 

pt 8 31 28 — 

Japan $e. 12 1,859 1,595 — 264 
New Zealand 8 21 31 + 4 
United States 2° 626 646 + 20 


#1923. 
+The method of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 


SECURITY PRICES 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
May 31, ’23. May 24, ’23. June 2, ’22. 
59} 5 


Consols 58 74 
War Loan 3% 958 94} 
Do. 4% .. 98} x 98} 96} 
Do. 101.5 101 993 
Do. 101 1008 1003 
Funding 4% .. 933 923 863 
Victory 4% 941 933 89% 
Local Loans 693 683 65] 
Conversion 33% 814 80 77 
Bank of England 254 254 253 
India 72 704 69 
Argentine (86) 5% . 100 100} 100 
Beigian 672 673 713 
Brazil (1914) . = 75 753 71} 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 904 89 83 
Chinese 5% '96. 953 944 913 
French 4% =... 234 23} 36} 
German  _ 12/0 12/0 2% 
Italian 34% 22 22 24 
Japanese 44% (1st) 101 101} 103 
Russian 5%. 8 8 14 
RAILWAYS 
66} 67 65 
115} 115} 1063 
Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 114} 114} - 
Ldn, & N.E. Dfd. Ord. ... 35} 353 
Metropolitan 73% 73 47} 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 56} 554 38 
Southern Ord. ‘‘A”’ ...... 383 383 _ 
Underground “‘ A” 8/6 8/9 7/0 
864 86 644 
B.A. Gt. Southern 873 893 74 
Do. Pacific 83 85} 48 
Canadian Pacific 168 165 157 
Central Argentine ......... 74 75} 66 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 83 83 _ 
293 29} 27} 
United of Havana ......... 673 68 61} 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref.... 27/0 26/6 25/9 
18/9 19/9 16/9 
39/0 38/9 35/0 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 100/0 94/0 79/6 
Brit. Oil and Cake ...... 30/0 29/3 25/3 
Brunner Mond ............ 40/9 xb 41/9 29/6 
69/6 69/0 63/6 
Courtaulds ......... 69/6 68/9 50/9 
SS eee 20/9 20/3 20/9 
Dennis Brothers ............ 30/6 31/3 x pb 25/0 
Dorman Long ............++. 16/7} 17/0 17/1} 
9/10} 9/7} 9/3 
Fine Spinners ...... 47/74 xD 49/3 39/3 
General Electric ............ 20/1} a 20/9 
73 
91/6 89/9 61/3 
35/0 33/9 23/6 
29/9 29/9 25/6 
443 3 
28 2% 23 
Mexican Eagle ............ 12 1 3.5, 
Modderfontein 4 33 
327 327 315 
ee 96 94 93 
44 Bs 
15/6 15/6 11/6 
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Company Meeting 
THE CENTRAL MINING AND 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


INCREASED EARNINGS. 


10 PER CENT. DIVIDEND. 


Tue EIGHTEENTH Orpinary GENERAL MERTING of the Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation Limited was held on the 
30th ult. at No. 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 


Sir Lionel Phillips, Bt., presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: The accounts for the past year, compared with 
those of 1921, show quite a decided change for the better in the 
position of the Corporation. Our gross earnings have increased, 
roughly, by £206,000, and the net balance carried to appropria- 
tion account has increased by about £214,000. We have dealt 
with this in the appropriation account by transferring another 
£100,000 to the reserve fund, which we were unable to do last 
year. We paid our usual 6s. interim dividend in December last, 
and now recommerd a final 6s. and 4s. bonus, making a total 
distribution of 4,340,000—that is, 10 per cent. free of tax, or an 
increase on last year of £,85,000. ue provision is made for 
income-tax and directors’ additional remuneration, and the carry 
torward is slightly in excess of last year. 


Turning to the balance-sheet, I will first compare the position 
of the corporation this year with last year respecting liquid 
assets. Our liabilities have increased by 41,720,000, to which 
must be added £85,000, which we propose to pay as Lonus, 
making 41,805,000 in all In liquid assets, it will be seen, gilt- 
edged securities have incteased by £ 1,225,000, debtors by 
£94,000, loans by 41,047,000, and cash by £257,000—together 
42,623,000, or an improvement, as far as the liquid position is 
concerned, of £818,000 over last year. On the general side of 
the business, however, other assets, partly due to realizations 
and partly to a healthy amount of writing down, appear in the 
accounts at lower amounts than last year. The differences are: 


Under the head of ‘ gold and diamond mining,’’ 4,457,000; °° 


under ‘‘ base metals and minerals,’’ £139,000; under “‘ oil, 
coal, industrial, and sundry interests,’’ £118,000; and under 
‘* land companies and properties,’ £2,000; making a total of 
£716,000, which, deducted from the £818,000 referred to as an 
improvement in liquid assets, leaves, on balance, a net increase 
of assets over those shown last year of £102,000, represented by 
the additions to the reserve fund and carry forward. 


Tue WITWATERSRAND MINES. 


Mr. A. J. Brett, our consulting engineer, in a table giving 
the aggregate results of the whole of the Witwatersrand mines 
for 1922, shows also the figures for 1921, and, separately, those 
for nine months’ work from April 1, 1922, to December 31, 1922; 
but, very properly, he points out the danger of drawing conclu- 
sions by comparing alone the statistical results of any cne g:ven 
period with another, as so many factors, besides the mere 
arithmetical picture, have to be taken into account in «rriving at 
the true respective merits of the work done. For the nine 
months referred to it will be seen the average profit per ton 
milled was 7s, 10d., at standard price of gold. As working 
conditions were by no means settled by April 1, 1922, and, there- 
fore, working costs and profits for the nine months to Wecember 
31 could hardly be deemed to have reached a normal state. 
1 have had a table prepared drawing comparisons between the 
results obtained over the last four months of the year 1922 and 
those over a similar period in 1921 in respect of twelve of the 
mines with which we are associated, leaving out properties like 
the Robinson Gold Mines, Ferreira Deep, Knight Central, and 
Modder East, where the working conditions cannot be said to 
be quite normal,. This table throws a very clear light upon the 
effect of improved efficiency. The average number of men 
employed, white and native, above and below ground, in 1922, 
was 79,001, and in 1921 it was 77,986. The fathoms broken in 
the stopes in 1922 were 234,960, and in 1921 192,784; the 
development footage 104,447, against 87,159; the tons milled 
3,786,666, against 3,447,736 ; the waste sorted out 11.39 per cent., 
against 9.96 per cent; the tons handled per native working 
underground per month 20.1, against 18.4; and the number of 
white men working underground per 1,000 tons handled per 
month 3.20, against 4.54. This gives very eloquent testimony as 
to the improvement in work since the upheaval of last year, and, 
as far as I know, there is no reason why this satisfactory 
standard should not be maintained. 


Workers More CONTENTED. 


The fact is that the continual agitation and unrest to which 
the industry was subjected up to the terrible climax so demora- 
lized the working man that, instead of giving a fair day’s work 
for his pay, he resorted to ‘practices that sapped his usefulness 
and brought many mines to the verge of ruin. His own occupa- 
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Altogether, | am pleased with our general j 

have large interests in mines and poll for Geir etead We 
in the annual computation of values. Holders of this @un 
security could, of course, create a reserve fund for =e . 
purpose, but that is an irksome task which many of them cee 
to perform. Moreover, the holder of shares in your co: Bi 

has an interest not only in a variety of mines, but . oo 
other descriptions of property. . — 


Referring to general conditions in South Africa i 

the statement recently made by the .Minister of rll So 
anxious as to whether the efforts made to balance expenditure 
by revenue were sufficiently strenuous. The Minister of Railwa 
had been more successful in approximating revenue to onal 
ture. As in most other countries, a higher cost of commodities 
had had to be met, but the wage bill had grown out of all 
recognition. A Government, like everyone else, should measure 
its resources in its expenditure. When its outlay was too great 
it must either employ less people or reduce their pay. Trade 
union leaders in South Africa, as elsewhere in the world were 
mainly responsible for pushing up wages unduly and for en- 
couraging slack work. Were they blissfully unconscious of the 
damage resulting to those they represent? Were they misled or 
wilfully blind and bent on mischief? 


PENALTY OF CONCESSIONS TO POPULAR CLAMoUR. 


Continuing, he said: We are paying the penalty now of 
concessions to popular clamour made, perhaps wisely and in- 
evitably, during the stress of war but, if we are to avoid grave 
troubles, we must revert, as we are gradually reverting, to dis- 
cipline and control in our conduct and in the whole management 
of affairs. 


We must fight the disintegrating and debilitating doctrines 
spread in the name of Socialism, the unquestionable author of 

Ishevism. What are its fundamental aims? ‘To equalize man- 
kind! Is it not an insane conception with the universe in our 
sight. Nothing is equal in Nature. Neither the magnitude of 
the stars, the intensity of the sun’s rays in different places, the 
rise and fall of the tides, the rainfall, the strength and capacity 
of men and animals, the productivity of seeds, nor the bulk and 
vigour of plants. Let us probe one aspect only—the economic, 
Can a line be drawn between the essential and the superfluous? 
Food and shelter from the elements are primary needs. Some 
clothing, too, though with training it might be reduced and even 
eliminated—an unpleasant picture—the amenities of life abolished, 
replaced by a social condition, primitive, barbaric, and uncom- 
fortable, but modern practices are tending that way. Tobacco, 
beer, bedding, tables, chairs, cutlery, boots, socks, brushes, and 
combs, and a list of infinite length, are not essentials. Do away 
with them and millions upon millions would have no occupation, 


The burden of debt has to be borne by those with accumulated 
possessions, not because that procedure is just, but because it is 
unavoidable. The effect is nevertheless to dry up the weils of 
capital. Present taxation is a levy on capital, and just as crops 
cannot be reaped unless seed is sown, so industry and commerce 
cannot flourish without accumulated wealth or capital. The 
evidence of that is provided by the reduced purchasing power of 
the world. Unless trades union leaders and Socialists, with 
their specious theories (which appeal to the ignorant, the en- 
vious, the indolent, and the ill-placed, and may even gain 
votes), change their views, they will certainly level down the 
well-to-do without raising the poor. Improper concessions by 
Governments to sections of the community that are organized and 
have votes spread and stimulate the growth of evils in the body 
politic that lead the way to that illuminating example furnished 
by Russia. The paradise on earth of the theorists is chimerical. 
What crimes are committed, what subversive propaganda is ci 
culated, and what evils are bred under a false cloak masquerad- 
ing as liberty! Forgive me for plain speaking, but | cannot be 
silent, knowing as I do that the only path to a restoration of 
real prosperity is harder and harder work, greater and greater 
production, well-ordered discipline and control. Business affairs 
should be left to business people, men who know their jobs 
find their own niches in any given service according to energy 
and ability. Nationalization of any source of wealth means 
ineffective bureaucratic control, waste, political jobbery, absence 
of responsibility, enthusiasm, or enterprise. 


There is a sad lack of moral backbone in these days, a craven 
fear of antagonizing this or that section by pursuing a line 
action indisputably right. The more of us who lift our voices 
in support of courageous procedure the more we are helping to 
get it. I offer that reason as a justification for these remar® 


(Cheers.) 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Company Meeting 
CROSSES AND WINKWORTH 
CONSOLIDATED MILLS, LTD. 


POSITION IMPROVED. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL Meetinc of Crosses and Winkworth 
Consolidated Mills, Limited, was held on the 30th ult., at Bolton, 
Lancashire, Sir Edward Mackay Edgar presiding. 


Sir Epwarp Mackay EpGar’s SPEECH. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, in the 
course of his remarks, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Shareholders,—I have looked 
forward to this meeting with peculiar pleasure. In the first place, 

our directors are able to submit a report of a far more agree- 
able character than last year’s. We had then to disclose a loss 
of over £900,000. We now show a credit to profit and loss 
account of £424,147 for the current year, which will be dealt 
with as showa on the balance-sieet. 10 me it seems a proot of, 
two things :—First, that these violent fluctuations in,the balance- 
sheet of a leading corporation in a great staple industry could 
only take place in a world that is still unsettled and abnormal ; 
secondly, tnat this excellent result has been due largely to the 
splendid backing the board has obtained from the entire organiza- 
ton from top to bottom. Certainly no man could have desired 
more steadfast support through a time of some difficulty than I, 
as chairman, have received from my Lancashire friends and 
colleagues. ; 

Since 1 had the honour of addressing you twelve months ago 
there have been very important developments in the history of 
your company, but before referring to what has been done in 
that line 1 should like to touch on one or two items in the 
balance-sheet. Our stocks stand at £869,131 12s. 9d. If you 
will turn to the directors’ report you will see that this figure 
has been arrived at by taking all stocks at cost or market price, 
which ever was the lower. In other words, the valuation has 
been made on a most conservative basis. 

It is in accordance with this same policy that no credit is 
taken in the balance-sheet for the surplus of Crosses and Heatons 
over and above the debenture interest and sinking fund which 
this company has guaranteed. Nor is it in any way a departure 
from sound finance that the figure for repreciation which in the 
last balance-sheet showed at 250,000, in this one shows 
£150,000. The strides that have been made in the last year in 
improving the efficiency of our plant have been so satisfactory 
that the managing directors unanimously agree that for this year 
an allowance of 4,150,000 for depreciation is more than ample. 


The item appearing in the balance-sheet for March, 1922:— 
Reserve for Contingencies, including taxation, £363,235—this 
amount is reduced’ in “this year’s balance-sheet to £125,000 to 
cover liability under the Excess Profits Duty, the exact amount 
of which has not yet been All the other liabilities 
specially provided for in the account have been settled by pay- 
ment or otherwise. This special reserve must not be confused 
with the share premium reserve account, which still figures’ in 
our present balance-sheet at 45750,000. 

From the inception of Crosses and Winkworth our policy has 
been one of progression and consolidation, with a maximum of 
internal technical efficiency and strict finance as its starting 
point. We have acquired, as you know, several new properties. 
These acquisitions, or at any rate the most important of them, 
have conformed to a general plan by which Crosses and Wink- 
worth act as a parent company, owning the properties, con- 
tolling their business and financial operations, receiving their 
profits, and guaranteeing the interest and sinking fund on their 
debentures. With these new acquisitions we establish profit- 
ming machines, and at the same time lay the foundations of 
afuture capital asset for-the present concern. We are also able 
to eflect—well, I do not want to exaggerate, so will say a very 
considerable saving in management and organization. 


I will cite Crosses and Heaton as an example of how the leas- 
ing system works out in practice. Crosses and Heaton contain 
in the vicinity of 1,000,000 spindles, and when they came under 
wur control a debenture was issued for £ 1,600,000. The 
interest service on\ this debenture, including the sinking fund, 
volves Crosses and Winkworth, in an annual charge of about 
£110,000. This is equivalent to leasing 1,000,000 spindles at 
proximately 2s. 3d. a spindle per annum. In thirty-five years 
0 the concern will become the absolutely free property of the 
pent company, which in the meantime will have received all 
the profits earned over‘and above the annual charge referred to. 
Imay say that the economies we have been able to bring about 
i the management of Crosses and Heaton already equal the 
mual interest charge and sinking fund combined. Practically, 
terefore, these .magnificent, mills are working in the interests 
ithe shareholders in the parent company for nothing, and in 
tiity-five years or so, when the debenture is redeemed, they 
wil become, as I have said); our own exclusive and unencum- 
teed: possession. 
During the last few weeks we have acquired the share capital 
John Bright and Brothers, Litd., and the same general scheme 
wfnance has been followed in this-case. From the purely 
Wsiness standpoint your board consider this as a very profitable 


+a? 


investment. Even on the record of three of the leanest years 
the cotton trade has known, there is ample warrant for thinking 
we have made a most profitable deal in taking over this firm ; 
and when conditions are more staple we confidently look for 
an even more handsome return on our outlay. The acquisition 
of John Bright & Bros., Ltd., greatly enlarges our sphere of 
interest in the textile industry, and at the same time provides 
a market on the spot for many of the products of Crosses and 
Winkworth and Crosses and Heaton, 


But it is not on these accounts alone that I rejoice at this 
addition to our subsidiary companies. It is impossible in the 
case of a firm so closely associated with the name and fortunes 
of one of ‘the finest of Lancashire men, one of the noblest of 
British orators, and one of the most sagacious of British states- 
men, to leave sentiment entirely on one side. I do not know 
there is anything this country needs more than another John 
Bright to recall it to those economic principles and that faith in 
private enterprise of which he was the shining champion. I 
only know that as a humble follower of that fiscal creed with 
which John Bright liberated the industrial energies of our people 
and made Great Britain the first of all manufacturing countries 
and the world’s centre of finance and shipping, it is to me a 
wonderful inspiration to be connected with the firm that bears 
his name—a firm that stands out among all competitors as a 
supreme example of Lancashire enterprise. It is also interesting 
to note that the late Mr. J. P. Thomasson, who founded the 
firm bearing his name, and which was acquired in the Crosses 
and Heaton group, was closely associated with Bright, Cobden, 
and Ashworth in the movement to which I refer. 


Since the last meeting we have also acquired the mills of the 
North End Spinning Co., Ltd., John Thomasson and Son, Ltd., 
Merton Spinning Co., Ltd., and the Duncan Doubling Co., Ltd., 
and it needs no word from me to intimate to a Lancashire 
audience, especially in regard to the first two concerns, that 
their reputation as spinners of carded yarns ranks, in their own 
particular class, with that of Crosses and Winkworth and Wil- 
liam Heaton and Sons, Ltd., as spinners of super-combed and 
Sea Island yarns. Another fact of far-reaching bearing on the 
future of your company is that, after full discussion and much 
deliberation, your board has decided to build a new mill for 
spinning fine Egyptian yarns. This mill will have approximately 
116,000 spindles, and owing to the financial arrangements we 
have made, with the details of which I will not worry you, this 
important addition. to our plant will not involve us in an annual 
charge of more than £16,000, inclusive of sinking fund, and at 
the end of approximmately thirty-five years or so this, too, will 
have become the unencumbered property of the parent company. 
This, again, is a showing which I venture to hope you will not 
consider unsatisfactory. 


Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, a word as to the future. Your 
directors, I may say at once, regard it with complete confidence— 
a confidence that has survived some rather disheartening but 
highly educational experiences. May I mention some of the 
grounds for our quiet but unanimous cheerfulness? 

In the first place the whole of our plant, including the new 
units that have been acquired since the last general meeting, are 
now working at almost their full productive capacity, with the 
exception of the doubling concern at Ashton-under-Lyne, where 
considerable rearrangement of plant is still in process. During 
the present year we hope to reap the benefit of the improvements 
that have been effected, in the way of a larger production, and, 
as a consequence, a larger profit may be confidently looked for. 
Secondly, I am pleased to be able to inform you that, owing 
to the improvement of our organization and management, we 
have now a higher percentage of spindles running than at any 
time since the inception of. the company, and they are producing 
a better yarn at less cost. We have worked up an excellent 
foreign organization, and ‘have firmly established ourselves in 
every country ‘where yarns are used. We have an 
adequate supply of most suitable cotton and a satisfactory 
order book, and we are continuing to dispose of our production 
on a profitable basis. .We therefore look forward to meeting 
you next year with every confidence. It may fairly be said 
that Crosses and Winkworth and its associated companies are 
getting more goodwill and more customers with every month that 
passes, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you will have noticed that the directors 
recommend the payment of the half-yearly 10 per cent. dividend 
on the Preference shares, a dividend that has been passed, in 
my judgment wisely so, since September 30, 1921. You will 
also have noticed that there is an available balance of £155,000, 
as to the allocation of which the directors make at present no 
specific recommendation. 1 may, however, inform you that 
arrangements are in view by which the arrears of Preference 
dividend will be paid off, and it is hoped that an announcement 
to this effect will shortly be made. 

Mr. John Heaton seconded the motion, and after several 
questions had been asked by the shareholders and satisfactorily 
answered by the Chairman, the Report and Balance-sheet were 
adopted. 

The shareholders also confirmed the recommendation of the 
directors that a Preference dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum be paid for six months. 


The auditors having been re-elected, the proceedings terminated 
with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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THE BIBLE 
AND THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind issues 
Bible portions in Braille type for the use of 
the blind generally, and is the only publisher 
of Bibles in Moon, a type specially suited for 
the aged blind. 


The editions of both these, however, are 
very bulky, and there is a great need for a new 
and portable edition of the Bible in Braille. 
This is now being prepared by the National 
Institute, but to cover the cost of preparing 
the plates a sum of £1,100 is required. Of 
this £150 has already been received, and an 
appeal is now made for the remainder. 

Will every reader of this journal, therefore, 
send a subscription to this special fund, so that 
the publication of the small edition may not 
be postponed ? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


All contributions should be addressed to the Hon. 
Treasurer, and the envelope marked “ Bible Fund.”’ 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.c. 3, 


Capital Subscribed £71,864,780 
Capital paid up - 14,372,956 
Reserve Fund - 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 331,953,467 
Advances, &c. - 123,388,679 


THIS BANK HAS OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
THE LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD; 


A Seasonable Dish 


Made from noble Scottish Briskets, 
“Fortmason” Pressed Beef has the 
freshness of the Highlands in its 
flavour. 3s. per lb. 2 to 12 lbs. free 
by post or rail. 


FORTNUM & MASON 
182 PICCADILLY 
Rogent 41 


~ Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


The Emergency Meal | a 


Professional or business people who some- 
times through pressure of work or lack of 
appetite miss a regular meal find 


an admirable substitute—a complete food 
beverage—very easily digested whilst rich in 
all that is required to maintain strength and 
vitality. It is at once palatable, satisfying 
and sustaining. 


Pleasant to take. 


Your Chemist stocks 
it in tins at 2/1 & 4/- 


Easy to make. 


Write for a sample post free 
upon application to:— 


37 Lombard Street, 
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SAW 


Always good company 


A good book and a quiet smoke — 
what more could any man want? 
To “know” Three Nuns is to enjoy 
a sweet, satisfying smoke, full of 
fragrant freshness—a tobacco that 
will burn slowly and evenly to the 
bottom of the bowl. 


There is no dust in 
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NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


THREE AUNS 


CIGARETTES 
of 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for 6” 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz Packets—1/2 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company ‘of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 


-- 


AGE 


WW MN 


FOR OLD 


PROVISION 


THRIFT MADE EASY 


Provide a competency for oY. THE 
SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
old age by means of an Pragr as 


Endowment Assurance 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Policy. 


od 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE cO., LTD. Particulars sent post free on application. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages) ESTABLISHED 1837 [Annuities 


‘CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Mth over 70 years’ 


Always ask for a 
"tr, COLLIS BROWNE” 


Acts like a Charm in 
WARRA(EA, COLIC, and 
vher Bowel Complaints. 


Wall Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCBITIS. 


A True Palliaive in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. D. C. Rutnerrorp, Ksq., J.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse, Bart. 
Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy. M.P. E. J. Hotvanp, Esq., J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a spec: age. and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter. Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 
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Art Galleries 


CARROLL GALLERY EXHIBITION 
10 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 


32 Water-colours of ‘* Rustic Horss Lirg ”’ by 


N. H. J. BAIRD, &.O,1, 
1/- enc. Cat. and Tax. 10—5.30. Sat., 10—1. 


June 1923 
The Diner’s Guide 


Only Restaurants recommended by our Gasty 


admitted to this list. A number of them ato v.04 Critic are 


in our series of Critical Articles, “‘ Saturday elt ith 


DRAKEB’S GALLERY 
13 Sr. MARY AXE, LEADBENHALL STREET, E.C. 
Famous Paintings ineluding John Martin’s Great Masterpieces 
“ BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST,” and 
* JOSHUA COMMANDING THE SUN TO STAND STILL.” 
Admission Free, Hours 10—6. Saturdays 10—1. 


Restaurant des AMBASSADEURS 


‘* The New Metropole Hotel has in its Restav 

sadeurs a dining-room in which cookery of something Hs aia 

character may be commanded. The service is quiet ang 
cient.”"—Saturday Review, Jan. 28, 1929, 


Telephone: Gerrrarp 8121. Telegrams: “ Horm M 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY 
148 NEW BOND STREET 


DON QUIXOTE 
A remarkable series of illustrations by the Spanish Artist 
RICARDO MARIN 


Also Rare Etchings by Bone, Bra n, Cameron, Strang, 
Walcot, Whistler, a orn. 
NOW ON VIEW. 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal is due to com i 

next ; during this iod there will be no pete ‘busi i 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained bet, 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 

Telephones : Gerrarp 1223 (6 lines). 


Telegr 


t, Pacey.” 


GOUPIL GALLERY 
5 REGENT STREET, 8.W.1 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 
WORKS BY LEADING BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Also Groups by A. C. Baitey, Witt1amM Conor, ORLANDO 
Greenwoop, H. F. 


Admission, 1s. 3d. inc. tax. 10—5.30. Sat., 10—1. 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
‘Telephone Kenstnoton 1320. Telegrams: Hicucaste, Kntouts, Loxpon,” 


FURNITURE & WORKS OF ART! 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
owing to owner's heavy financial loss. THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF WEST. 
END RESIDENCE and LARGE COUNTRY MANSION. One hundred and twenty-seven 
r rooms of exceptionally beautiful and high-grade MODERN AND 


GREATOREX GALLERIES 
14 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 
WALTER BURROUGHS-FOWLER, R.B.C., R.B.A. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

H. FRANK WALLACE. 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS OF “ DEER-STALKING.” 
OPENS MAY 10th. 

Daily 10—5.30. Saturday 10—1. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 
1. Memorial Exhibition of the work of the late 
HUGH THOMSON (1840-1920) 

2. Sculpture by DEGAS 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE 10-6 


CARICATURES 
MAX BEERBOHM 


Admission 1s. 3d. including tax. 


POWER GALLERY 


11 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


Examples of: GAINSBOROUGH, REYNOLDS, ROMNEY, 


RAEBURN, VANDYCK, MURILLO, REMBRANDT. 


PRIMITIVES OF THE ITALIAN AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 
View, 10 to 5.30. Saturday, 10 to 1. 


SLOANE GALLERY 
188 BROMPTON ROAD : «=S.W.3 


Pastels, Paintings, and Etchings by Arséne Chabanian (Cheva- 
lier de la Legion d’Honneur). His works figure in the great 
European Galleries. The French Government has acquired 
several. 

Open May 15th te June 2nd. 10 to 6. Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE and COSTLY WORKS OF ART. THE 
WHOLE MUST BE _ REALIZED UITE REGARDLESS OF 
ORIGINAL COST WITHIN THE NEXT FIVE WEEKS. Any item 
may be selected and can remain warehoused here free for 12 months, 
payment when delivery required. On sale EVERY DAY 9 till 7 (includ 
ing Thursdaye and Saturdays). Write for Complete Catalogue. 
THE COLLECTION OF DINING ROOM FURNITU and effects ‘com 
some choice suites in — of Queen Anne, William and ‘ 
Elizabethan, Charles Il, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams and Sheraton. 
A rare old oak dresser being offered for £25, with a very unusual 
Charles II style old trestle table, 14 guineas; 6 rare old chairs to go with 
the remainder at 23 158. @d. each; old refectory table, 10 guineas; an 
old 10 feet long oak trestle table, stated to have originally come from 
French Monastery, and many other rare oak pieces. The modern dining- 
room sets range from 16 ineas up to 2,000 guineas; « very beautiful 
complete dining-room set, including sha front sideboard, dining table, 
smal! chairs, carving chairs in figured mahogany for £60, and a similar 
set, very elegant, of Chippendale style, for 240; large bookcases from 
10 gui: and other library furniture 
ON OF DRAWING ROOM APPOINTMENTS in French, 

Italian and English taste, including some valuable specimens of 
Black and Gold and coloured lacquer of Chinese taste. LARGE 
LOUNGE SETTEES covered with ice Brocade silk and several in 
coloured art linen being offered as low as § guineas, with superbly 
wrung LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match, from 50s. each; China 
‘abinets of unusual finish and design from 10 guineas up to 350 guineas 
Hand-made Aubusson tapestry wall panels, carpets and curtains; many 
exceptional examples of white statuary, marble and bronze groups 
figures; oil paintings by old masters, Andrea de! Sarto, Bassano and 


others. 
THERE ARE 87 GOMPLETE BEDROOMS including Suites in the style 
of Louls XV, Louis XVI, with all appointments to match. Superb 
satinwood suites, richly painted with Medallions and flowers after 
Angelica Kauffmann and others, in silver, ash, enamel and gilt, Black 
and Gold lacquer in Chinese taste and a magnificent collection of 
English walnut, carved and gilt bedroom furniture of Queen Anne style, 
offered quite regardless of original cost. Elegant complete bedroom 
suites, in mahogany and Chippendale design, are offered at 822° 10s. 0d. 
and several large solid mahogany suites of early Victorian = with 
6 feet wide wardrobes, 45 guineas complete. Pianofortes, Carpets 


China and Cut Glass, &c 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES (S.R.) NOW READY; MAY BE 


HAD FREE ON APPLICATION. 
THE FURNITURE & FINE 
ART DEPOSITORIES, LTD., 
PARK ST,, UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, 
LONDO 


N.1, 
Few minutes from Royal Agricultural Hall) 
Sein fares A cab fares allowed to all 


customers. 
"Buses Nos. 4, 19, 30 and 43 pass our door. 
Goods packed, delivered in country of 
shi to an rt 


THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY 
Sculpture by 
JOHN BICKERDIKE 


May 24th till June 7th. Daily 10.30—6. 
DURHAM HOUSE STREET, ADELPHI 


 PRATTS 
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High-Class Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30. SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30, 


NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
Exclusive to this Theatre : 
TOM DOUGLAS of “ Merton of the Movies’ fame in 
“PREE AIR” from the story by Sinclair Lewis. 


“THE LAND OF THE WSITE ELEPEANT” 
A Magnificent Scenic with special Lecture address by © 
Capt. Hubert Beaumont, F.R.G.S., C.C. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “THE CURE” 
“THE DERBY” (Horses and their Trainers), etc, 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


NORMA TALMADGE in Robert Hichens’ famous Novel 
“THE VOICZ FROM THE MINARET” 
BEBE DANIELS in “TWO WEEKS WITH PAY” 
LARRY SEMON in “THB COUNTER JUMPER” 
Scenic: “‘THE MOUNTAIN THAT WAS GOD.” 
“THE DERBY” (from start to finish). Etc. 


Managing Director, Sm OswaLp Sto... 


Mayfair 5112. 
Exclusive London Season of the 
Special Goldwyn story of Los Angeles 


SOULS FOR SALE 
showing the actual production of big films. 
Showing daily at 2.15, 4.30, 6.45, and 9. 


P AVILION, MARBLE ARCH. 


Sales by Auction 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (*31? 


1744 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


Each Sale commencing at One o'clock precisely :— 


June 4th-5th.—Valuable MODERN ETCHINGS, including the property of 
ALEX. MORRISON, Esq., Trustee in the Estate of Mr. David A. Paton 
of Edinburgh; of SIR GEORGE CUNNINGHAM, K.B.E., C.B., The Square, 
Kingsley Green, Haslemere. Also a number by A. Legros, the property of 
FRANK E. BLISS, Esq., removed from 21 Holland Park, W. 


June 4th-6th—PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
selection from the Library of the late CANON G. McCLURE (second por- 
tion), also the property of H. S. GUINNESS, Esq., Burton Hall, Stillorgan, 
Co, Dublin;; of Miss F. HOLLIS, Salisbury Lodge, Salisbury Road, 
Brighton; and of Mrs. BENNETT, 26 Landsdown Road, Sidcup. 


June 6th-8th—ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, CHINESE and other POR- 

CELAIN, old English FURNITURE, etc., comprising the property of the 
late Mrs. ANNIE NAUMANN, Redhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey; of Mrs. 
GERARD FOX, 19 Hornton Street, Kensington; of J. N. GRAHAM, Esq., 
Carfin, Carluke, Lanarkshire; and of Mrs. RUSSELL ANDREWS. 


Sales on view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON AND WOODS 


Beg respectfully to announce that they will SELL BY AUCTION 


CHOICE MODERN 
PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 


The properties of DENYS HAGUE, Esq., LADY HUDSON, G.B.E., 
the late SIR CUTHBERT QUILTER, Bart., and others. 


The Sale includes many notable examples of the work of 
Sm J. E. Mmuats, P.R.A.. B 


Str H. von Herkomer, R.A. Cu. Jacque 

C. Suannon, R.A. H. Harpicntes 

W. Hotman Hunt E. van Marcxe 

J. Maris H. Fantin Latour 
N. Diaz S. Lepine. 


On FRIDAY, JUNE 22nd, 1923 


Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers at their Great Rooms, 
8 King St., St. James’s Square, S.W.1. (Illus. Catgs., price 1s. each.) 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
or all P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


ACSIMILE TYPEWRITING. Original Thro’-a-Ribbon 

Process. 100 copies, 4to, 6s. ; 250, 7s. ; 500, 8s. ; 1,000 10s. ; 

Foolscap, 50 per cent. extra—24-hour service. Typists with 
or without machines sent anywhere. LEIGHTON & LONS- 
DALE, LTD., 263 High Holborn, W.C.1. Holborn 2619. 
Grams: Postlicity, London.” 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


UTHORS’ MSS. placed. £25 in free prizes will be 
awarded June 29th next. Terms for stp.: The C. L. A., 
8 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


Lecture 


PROFESSOR HIND’S LECTURES ON ART. 

A Course of Four Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, by 
ARTHUR M. HIND, Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Oxford, on 

GREAT PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
on TUESDAYS, JUNE 5, 12, 19, 26, at 5.30 p.m., in the 
STEINWAY HALL. 


June 5.—Piero della Francesca and Botticelli. 
Leonardo da Vinci. June 19.—Albrecht Diirer. 
Michelangelo. 

Reserved seats: for single lectures, 5s. ; course, 17s. 6d. Special 
price for Schools: for.single lectures, 3s.; course, 10s. Unre- 
served seats for single lectures only, 2s. 6d., at Steinway Hall, 
Wigmore Street, W. (Tele.: Mayfair 382.) 


June 1.— 
June 26.— 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Holiday Home 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys. Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages; beard residence, 
47s. 6d. to 63s. Prospectus. Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 
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DRAWING COMPETITION 


JUDGES :—Dr. Tancred Borenius, Professor of the History of 
Art, University College, London; and SATURDAY 
REVIEW caricaturist. 

N exceptionally elaborate example of original 

A work by a boy of only twelve years of age claims 

the first prize m the Drawing Competition this 

week. It will be generally agreed from the reproduc- 
tion on this page that, for an unaided effort, from no 
copy, it shows promise of a definite artistic future. 
Congratulations will be extended not only to the prize- 
winner, A. H. Allen, of Bengeo School, Hertford, but 
also to Miss M. F. Corey, the teacher of drawing at 
the school, for the careful guidance that must have been 
given to result in such a stage of efficiency in a pupil 
of this age. 


First Prize.—‘ Crusaders on the March.’”’ 


Difficulty has been experienced in awarding the 
second prize this week on account of the high standard 
attained by several of the competitors. This award 
goes to Isabel Villiers, the 13-year-old daughter of Lady 
Victoria Villiers, of Folly Court, Wokingham (who last 
week gained a V.H.C.), for a book-plate design on an 
Elizabethan model. 


The runners-up, to whom Distinctions are given, are : 
Sylvie Baker, of Bayswater, who submits a_ sketch 
of two cows—here the criticism is that the shading is 
too flat in effect—and Elizabeth Malcolm,, of Herne 
Bay, who has sent a large Dana Gibson sketch and a 
copy of an etching of the Middle Temple Gateway. 


Among the schools from which drawings have come 
this week is ‘‘ Belmont,” Harrogate; Miss Lucy 
Holmes, the drawing teacher, sends us a number of 
sketches by the young children under her care, their 
ages ranging from nine to eleven years. We hope to 
see some further work from this source. 


Christine Young, Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ 
College, sends two fashion drawings in a style which 
should be cultivated; while Miss Annie Bowden sends 
a set of drawings by the pupils at ‘‘ St. Leonards,” 
Ealing. The latter include a number of flower studies, 
which show promise. 

This week’s results are :— 

PRIZES 
First prize (£1 1s.), Arthur Henry Allen, aged 12 


years and five months, Bengeo School, Hertford. 
(Original drawing, ‘‘ Crusaders on the March.”) 


Second prize (10s. 6d.), Isabel Villiers, aged*13, Folly © 


Court, Wokingham, Berks. (Book-plate design.) 


Honours 


Distinction: Elizabeth Malcolm (13), Upway, 


Drawn by Arthur 
H. Allen (aged 12 years and 5 months), Hertford. 


2 June 
June 


Douglas Road, Herne Bay; Sylvie Baker 

of Our Lady of Sion, Chepstow Villas, Convent 
W.11; I. G. Williamson, Beech Bank, Bicadial me 
Cheshire; Christine Young (14), Hastings and Ss 
Leonards Ladies’ College. Very Highly Commendiat 
Gladys Amy Mitchell (15), 16, Montpellier Arca ' 
Cheltenham; Helen Tooke (13), St. Leonards, ; 
Uxbridge Road, Ealing; Evie Greene (15) 
Otterburn Avenue, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-T an: 
Thelma Brown (14), Convent of Nativity, 1, Glenfield 
Road, Leicester ; Joan Blake (13), St. Hilda’s, Sneaton 
Castle, Whitby; Gertrude Clark (14), 2, The Drive 
Acton (Abbotsford School, Ealing); Kenneth 5 
Warren, The Cottage, Wraysbury House, Wraysbury. 


The following prizes are awarded for the best pen 
an ink drawings submitted each week : 


Zs. 
First prize ... 
Second prize hs ist 10 
Competitions close on Tuesday, the results being 
announced in the SaruRDAyY REviEw on the following 
Saturday. Drawings received later than Tuesday are 
included in the next week’s competition. 
RULES 
Drawings may be copies or originals, and must have 
on the back the name, address and age of the entrant, 
together with a parent’s or teacher’s declaration that 
the drawing is the competitor’s own work. Post draw- 
ings flat, addressed: The Art Editor, The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
The age limit for competitors is 16 years. 
Each competitor may submit either one or two draw- 


d. 
6 


’ ing's, not more, accompanied by one competition coupon 


cut from the current issue of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 

Drawings submitted by more than one member of 
the same family may be accompanied by only one 
coupon. In the case of schools, one coupon will be 
sufficient for ten drawings, provided they are sent 
together in one packet. 

Drawings will not be returned unless accompanied 
by stamped addressed envelopes for the purpose. Prize 
drawings will be retained for final selection for exhib: 
tion purposes. The drawing gaining first prize each 
week will be reproduced in the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

A list of the names and addresses of the competitors 
submitting drawings worthy of special mention will 
be printed weekly under the headings of (1) Distine 
tion; (2) Very Highly Commended. To these certifi 
cates will be forwarded. Full regard will be paid by 
the judges to age and other considerations. 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 
Paul, in«the County of London, by Hzrsert Retacn, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, June 


S157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
June 2, 1928. 
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